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Preface 


A commitment to equity means a commitment to social justice. This includes a 
commitment to removing established barriers and biases in school policies, 
programs, and practices so that the intended learning outcomes may be achieved 
by students of all societal groups, including those that have been traditionally 
disadvantaged. 


An education based on democratic principles ensures not only that students are 
exposed to different points of view on issues, but also that they learn to recognize 
biases and explore different philosophical positions as part of the process by 
which they develop and reflect on their personal value systems. 


From Principles Underlying Teaching 


Teachers need to use a variety of instructional methods to enable students of a 
wide range of backgrounds, abilities, interests, and learning styles to learn 
effectively. Of particular importance are teaching methods and learning 
activities that encourage supportive relationships among students. Such methods 
acknowledge and promote respect for individual students’ backgrounds, 
strengths, and unique contributions. Students of all backgrounds will benefit 
from opportunities to work in groups, in an atmosphere of cooperation and 
mutual respect. Such opportunities will not only foster learning and the 
development of effective interpersonal skills, but will also lead students to 
understand and value the contributions of people from a wide variety of 
backgrounds. 


From Principles Underlying Curriculum 


Principals and school staff need to continually review school policies and 
practices to ensure that local aspects of the school environment, operation, and 
programs are free of bias and enhance the ability of every student to achieve the 
essential learning outcomes of the common curriculum. 


The curriculum must reflect the variety of peoples and cultures in Ontario and 
Canadian society and accurately reflect the contributions and accomplishments 
of men and women of all races, cultures, religions, ages, abilities, and 
backgrounds. 


- The Common Curriculum 
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Introduction 


This support document is designed to help teachers and educators address 
gender equity issues as they relate to the new Ontario curriculum for grades 1 to 9. 
The Common Curriculum makes a policy commitment for educators to develop gender 
fair policies and practices. Removing barriers to access and achievement by 
eliminating negative bias, providing inclusive curriculum, addressing a wide variety of 
teaching and learning styles, and creating a supportive school climate, are the major 
strategies to accomplish this goal. In addition, many of the specific outcomes in the 
new curriculum provide the opportunity for teachers to address specific gender issues. 


Schools need to deal directly with issues of power, gender politics, and 
violence against women. Not only adolescents in the transition years, but young 
children are also concerned about major social issues, including violence, personal 
safety, the state of the economy and the environment, and the future roles they are 
expected to assume in adult life. These needs can be addressed, in part, by developing 
a more integrated and cross disciplinary curriculum. 


The process of learning is holistic. Concepts and objectives drawn from a 
number of subject areas and domains should be integrated around relevant themes. 
Grouping subjects and topics more closely reflects how issues arise in actual 
experience. This also murors the growing interdependence of the world. Many of the 
issues-relating to global relations, peace and non-violence, and the renewal of the 
environment, demand more integrated, interdisciplinary approaches to knowledge and 
learning. The focus on the ethical dimensions of science along with consideration of 
the social impact of technology and the media, also call for more integrated 
approaches to subject matter. 


Our understanding of gender relations is enhanced by an analysis of the 
overlapping contexts out of which they arise. How gender relationships are 
experienced by particular individuals is refracted through a prism of race, ethnocultural 
background, class, age, ability and sexual orientation. For example, first generation 
Canadians may find themselves caught between two worlds in which the values and 
traditions of their families are at odds with those of the schools and society. Women 
of colour may find experiences of racism and sexism inseparable. Not all men have 
equal access to power. Young boys may be the victims of bullies or caught up in 
rigid stereotypes of masculine behaviour. Alternately, both men and women may find 
themselves privileged in various ways because of age, ability, sexual orientation or 
background. Therefore, it is important to go beyond simple generalizations about men 
and women to consider the specific context within which their life experience is 
embedded. 


In our schools preference is generally given to teaching and learning styles 
more closely associated with white, male, middle class experience. Often the strengths 
of girls and women are not recognized in the curriculum. Addressing these needs 
should result in increased self esteem for young women and help them enter the 
realms of mathematics, science and technology with confidence. Incorporating other 
styles and valuing equally the entire range of human experience and knowledge is of 
benefit to boys as well. Developing nurturing attitudes and emotional expressiveness 
and learning to appreciate the significance of art and culture allows boys and young 
men to reach their full potential. For not only do we need girls who want to be 
engineers just like their Moms, but we need boys who want to be designers just like 
their Dads, along with families and communities sustained by bonds of care and 
commitment. 


A gender-fair curriculum entails giving more weight to the various domains of 
learning. In each of these areas it is possible to identify the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes students are expected to acquire. For example, the cognitive domain includes 
the ability to read, write, and do arithmetic, to use critical thinking skills and to 
exhibit creative talents. The interpersonal domain includes the ability to work 
cooperatively for a common goal, to value and respect individuality and the rights of 
others, and to engage in public dialogue, the foundation of democratic citizenship. 
The psychomotor domain includes those activities which provide the physical basis for 
a sense of health and well-being. Along with religion, the quest for beauty, truth, and 
justice, are all part of spirituality. Equal emphasis on all of these areas, whether 
referring to children, adolescents or adult learners, will help create a more balanced 
and inclusive curriculum. 


How to Use this Document 


The document is organized in three major sections. The first section, in the 
form of a-discussion paper, gives a general overview of gender issues as they relate to 
curriculum. It provides a basis for discussion of gender issues among staff and 
professionals. The second section on the educational environment includes a listing of 
generic strategies and resources which flow from the discussion paper. These are 
intended to give educators practical information on how to implement gender equity 
policies and practices in classrooms and schools throughout the education system. 


The final section of the document is organized according to specific gender 
issues, showing how the outcomes from the common curriculum are linked to them. 
To further emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of new curriculum, the specific 
outcomes have been organized to show their relationship with the major gender issues. 
These outcomes indicate the knowledge, skills, values and attitudes we expect students 
to acquire by the end of Grade 9. 
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Any of these sections can be used independently, although all three interrelate. 
The discussion of "voice" in the general framework relates to strategies for "hearing" 
the voices of girls and young women is referenced in the section on educational 
environment. This notion is reinforced by what students are expected to know in 
terms of specific outcomes. For example, one of the outcomes in the Common 
Curriculum states that students will "understand and appreciate the use of personal 
writing ...for... developing their sense of identity and voice”. 


For the most part the programs and strategies which are described in the 
document are of a highly practical nature. They are intended mainly for classroom 
teachers who want support for integrating gender equity issues into their programs. 
The references from the discussion paper provide a theoretical background for those 
who are also interested in exploring contemporary thinking and research on gender 
issues. 
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Inclusive Curriculum 


Who speaks? 

Who is silent? 

Whose voices do we hear? 

Whose experience is described? 

Who describes the experience? 

Whose perspectives are we considering? 


Transforming curriculum to engender equity means making it more inclusive. 
The voices of many women and minority groups in society are not being heard. This 
must change. Listening, and really hearing, what girls and young women have to say 
about their own experiences is essential. Understanding how different many of these 
perspectives can be is also important. 


What is put into the curriculum is a way of publicly recognizing its value. 
Many girls and young women feel issues important to them are not included in the 
curriculum and therefore they feel undervalued. These issues relate to the functioning 
of their bodies, the expression and valuing of feelings and relationships, and the 
dynamics of power.’ | 


The contribution of women is noticeably absent as well. Making curriculum 
more inclusive involves representing the diversity of female experience in all areas of 
learning and valuing female voices and perspectives. Curriculum should depict girls 
and women in realistic ways and reflect the full range-of women’s experiences.” __ 


Including female experience means more than "adding on" the experiences of 
famous women. It means rethinking the content, form, and context of curriculum. 
For example, if history is seen as the story of public figures, those who governed, 
explored, and fought battles, then women will rarely be included. Redefining history 
to include "her story” as well as the story of all those who have traditionally been 
excluded, transforms the narrative. Social history, the organization of work and the 
family in different parts of the world, as well as the study of liberation movements, 
become essential components of the curriculum. The causes and patterns of sexism, 
racism, and all forms of discrimination and prejudice are explored and challenged. 
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Cultural studies change in similar ways. In the case of the arts, not only 
should we be including the accomplishments of female artists, but students should be 
encouraged to ask more fundamental questions about who decides what is "art". This 
can also lead to examining the value of traditional crafts done by women and other 
ethnocultural groups and asking why they have been excluded from study for so long. 


By including the perspectives of women, different issues and questions are 
raised, new ways of finding answers are explored. In genetics, the work of Barbara 
McKlintock, who won a Nobel prize for her work, presents a challenge to the 
predominately male notion of scientific "objectivity". McKlintock speaks of her 
"feeling for the organism" and her "conversations" with nature.’ Viewing science as a 
more personal process, as McKlintock does, challenges the predominate male 
conception of scientific method as an abstract and objective process. This enriches our 
understanding of how to do science, and creates more balanced perspectives. 

Questions are also being asked about whether indigenous peoples and different 
cultures have unique ways of creating scientific knowledge which would benefit us all, 
especially in areas such as traditional medicine and healing. 


Free From Negative Bias 


What negative biases and stereotypes are conveyed? 
What values are implied? 
What’s the norm? 


Learning materials should be free from negative gender bias and stereotyping. 
Materials used in the classroom should provide positive role models for girls and 
young women, showing them they can “be all they can do" without undervaluing 
what have been considered traditional female roles, abilities, and attitudes. It is 
equally important to ensure boys and men are represented exhibiting caring and 
nurturing capacities and in non-traditional roles. 


Increasingly students will be asked to do independent forms of research and be 
expected to use materials found directly in local communities. Methods for 
implementing the new curriculum call for more emphasis on resource-based, 
cooperative, and project-type learning activities. Therefore from the earliest ages 
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students need to recognize when negative biases and stereotypes are being conveyed in 
the learning materials they use and in the world around them. 


Both young girls and boys should be encouraged to participate in a full range 
of learning activities. Ensuring that tools, toys, art and construction materials which 
students use are not stereotyped in terms of gender is also important. Participation in 
play and learning centres and school yard activities should be gender balanced. The 
language used by students, teachers, staff and administrators should be inclusive and 
free from negative bias. 


Many of the practices in our schools have been based on educational theories 
which have negative biases. Jean Piaget, who wrote extensively on child development, 
and Lawrence Kohlberg, who is noted for his work on stages of moral reasoning, used 
only white able bodied male subjects in their studies.” The conclusions derived from 
this research were applied to everyone as if men were the norm regardless of gender 
or any other factors. As a result, gender differences in rates of development are often 
ignored in the curriculum, and different cognitive styles undervalued. Similar 
concerns about bias have been noted about some of the research by female scholars. 
As Tania Modleski cautions: " It is up to white middle class women to make sure that 
their own use of the terms like "identity" and "experience" do not work to shut out the 
experiences of people of various colours, classes, and sexualities. Then, it is hoped, we 


can articulate what is common among us.” ° 


Different Voices, Different Styles 


Are there different learning styles for females and males? 
Do we value some styles more than others? 
Are styles the same when people hold equal positions of power? 


Partly in response to the male bias in educational research, a number of female 
scholars began to consider the experiences of women more carefully. Carol Gilligan 
describes a specific female ethic of compassion and care. Mary Jane Belenky refers to 
"women’s ways of knowing". These theorists suggest women speak in different 
"voices", that is they communicate in different ways or have different reasoning styles 
than men. According to these studies women appear to be more concerned about the 
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quality of relationships, feelings, and the specific context of a problem. Men, on the 
other hand, seem to approach problems in more abstract ways. They tend to look at 
moral issues from a human rights and justice perspective, and are inclined to be more 
interested in establishing universal rules, principles, and laws. Men frequently seek to 
maintain a sense of order, control and their positions as experts. Gilligan and Belenky 
also point out that in our society "female" qualities of caring and compassion are made 
subordinate and undervalued.’ At the same time "male" qualities of making rules and 
laws are viewed as desirable, and more importantly, the standard for judging 
competence.*® 


Most people exhibit both "feminine" and "masculine" styles in varying degrees. 
More recent studies indicate both men and women use care-based reasoning as well as 
justice-based reasoning. When considering moral issues they ask questions such as 
which outcome will hurt people less, as well as whether there is an abstract moral 
code to which all people should adhere. Studies also show that when men and women 
hold the same prestigious jobs, their values and behaviour are similar.? What at first 
may seem to be differences in gender, race, and class, may, after further research, be 
seen to be the result of power relationships or social and family roles. 


This appears to be the case with conversational styles. In mixed groups men 
are more verbally active than women, initiating more new ideas. They are more 
influential than women, who are more likely to yield to a man’s opinion than vice 
versa. Men initiate more specific tasks, whereas women speak more about social and 
emotional issues. Women are "heard" more often when they offer their opinions in a 
tentative manner. Yet they are more assertive within all female groups.’° However 
men, like women, manage to develop more empathetic skills when they need to read a 
boss’s temper and intentions for their own security or advantage.’! These 
generalizations may not apply when cultural factors are considered. For example, 
Francophones tend to have more expressive conversational styles generally than 
Anglophones, and many other ethnocultural groups have different expressive norms. 
This could affect how men and women interact in conversation. 


The literature on learning styles presents similar dichotomies. Some styles are 


characterized as concrete, intuitive, synthetic, context-dependent and holistic. Others 
are portrayed as abstract, analytic, sequential, and hierarchical. Unfortunately educators 
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do not always accommodate the different styles of their students. For example, Sherry 
Turkle and Seymour Papert found evidence of two different styles of computer 
programming which they termed "bricolage" and “abstract programming". Bricoleurs 
were more like artists. They worked by playing with the elements of a program in 
concrete, almost tactile ways, moving them around like pieces of a collage or elements 
in a musical composition. Abstract programmers used more top-down, linear, rule- 
driven procedures. Far more girls than boys were "bricoleurs". Rather than 
recognizing both these styles as different, but equally legitimate, teachers had a 
tendency to insist that the girls switch to more abstract rule-driven systems of 
programming.” 


Undervaluing "feminine" experience plays itself out in a larger arena as well. 
Consider how academic disciplines are characterized. The arts and humanities are 
considered "soft" in part because they deal with feelings and people. Mathematics and 
sciences which are particularly abstract, are seen as "hard". Rather than recognize the 
rigour in both, society continually underplays the significance of the arts, in part 
because of its association with what are traditionally considered "feminine" values. 


_However, these descriptions of "masculine" and "feminine" are simplifications. 
bell hooks’ has referred to this way of using terms as "gendered metaphors". For 
there is nothing inherently masculine or feminine about art or science. Creativity in 
art and science involves both analytic and intuitive processes. Some forms of art such 
as music are highly abstract while. others, such as sculpture, are more concrete. In the 
Same way, some branches of science, such as physics, are far more abstract than 
biology. 


It is important, therefore, to redress these gender imbalances by recognizing 
and supporting differences long associated with female experience. However these 
differences should be viewed not as something intrinsically "feminine" but as 
potentials in human nature which need to be valued equally. It is a question of 
developing a dynamic balance between the masculine and feminine qualities in all of 
us and rejecting stereotypes. As Carol Tarvis notes "if women’s daily behaviour, like 
men’s, is more influenced by the roles they play, the ideologies they believe in, and 


This is not a typo. “bell hooks” does not use capital letters in her name. 
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the work they do than by anything fundamental to their gender, then we need to 
transform roles, ideologies, and work so that humane qualities can be encouraged in 


both sexes." 


For educators this means expanding our notions of what achievement is to 
include variations in the process of knowing as well as defining what it is important to 
know. Identical treatment is not necessarily equitable treatment. Where differences 
do exist they need to be supported with specific targeted interventions if they are 
known to be effective. It also means transforming institutions which have been 
designed around masculine norms of performance and style to accommodate more 
feminine patterns. 


Multiple Contexts 


Educators must begin to understand that masculinity and femininity take 
on meaning because of race, sexuality and class... To engage in the field of 
multicultural education, then, requires everyone involved to move beyond 
the myth of the unique self ... and address identity in more fluid, 

- controversial, and creative terms. 7 


- Deborah Britzman 


Gender issues are extremely complex. Young women and men, boys and girls, 
see the world differently not only because of their gender, but because of sexual 
orientation, race, class, age, ability, and ethnocultural background. These multiple 
contexts Overlap in ways that suggest we should avoid making simple statements about 
gender. For example, whereas previous studies suggested most adolescent girls 
viewed their future in terms of marriage and family life, recent studies suggest the 
majority of young women recognize the necessity of preparing themselves for the 
world of work. They do not envision marriage for themselves in the near future. 
Boys, however, still express the desire to be married and be the sole supporter of the 
family. This is despite living in a world in which jobs are scarce and double incomes 
are often a necessity.’ 
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A number of the generalizations about women and careers are based on middle 
class experience. The reality is that many working class women have held jobs for the 
last fifty years. As well, students may choose to take non-academic courses or those 
at less demanding levels because of a realistic assessment of how the world works 
according to class structures and gender roles. A research study by Avis Glaze has 
shown that although many young women from the working class dream about 
becoming doctors and lawyers, in fact they expect to become secretaries. Jane Gaskell 
arrives at similar conclusions. In her research on the choice of courses among 
working class girls she notes "[the young women] know, for their own good reasons, 

_ what the world was like, and their experience acted as a filter through which any new 
message was tested, confirmed, rejected, challenged, and reinterpreted. Changing their 
minds would have meant changing the world they experience, not simply convincing 
them of a new set of ideals around equality of opportunity and the desirability of a 
different world."’® This has serious implications for the career education and 
counselling of students and for integrating knowledge about work, career, and life 
issues into the primary and junior divisions. It also reinforces the need for social 
change which ensures education and training for professional jobs with higher salaries 
are available to all regardless of background. 


More positively, Rebecca Coulter cites research suggesting Black American 
families treat boys and girls in more egalitarian ways, and socialize both sexes to be 
independent and succeed in school.’’ Other studies have shown that young Black 
women have higher self esteem than young white women, in part because of the 
Support they receive both at home and within their communities. These are only a few 


examples of relationships we are just beginning to understand. 


Educators will have to consider the complexity of these relationships in terms 
of their impacts on particular groups. There may be times when different values and 
attitudes will create conflict and ambivalence. For example, how are we to deal with 
Situations in which we are trying to minimize the effects of sex role socialization in 
school where within a culture there seem to be definite gender roles? How do 
Aboriginal, Asian, European, African and Caribbean communities view gender roles 
and are there different perspectives within these communities? Do Franco-Ontarian 
women have specific needs? Can we find ways to address the needs of first 
generation Canadian women struggling to establish their own cultural identities? 
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Generally how can we address complex gender concerns without creating conflicting 
loyalties? These issues are controversial and need to be handled in extremely sensitive 


and supportive ways. 


Barriers to Access and Achievement 


Students will recognize power relationships in groups, society, and the 
international community and assess their causes and impact. 


- The Common Curriculum 


, During the last twenty five years most of the strategies for ensuring gender 
equity involved providing non-biased learning materials, eliminating obviously biased 
teaching and hiring practices, and increasing students’ awareness of non-traditional 
Career opportunities. These strategies can be viewed as "gender neutral" in that they 
implied young girls and women could be "just like men" if they changed their 
attitudes and behaviour and were given equal opportunities. Although these practices 
are an essential component of gender equity education, experience has shown there is 
more to the picture. For these strategies do not consistently take into account issues 
relating to the unequal distribution of power and privilege in our society and how 
_these inequitable power relationships are maintained. 


Sexism is about inequitable power relations between men and women. Sexism 
can be evident within social and institutional structures and programs as well as in 
individual thought and behaviour patterns. More recent work in gender equity 
education focusses on "anti-sexist” strategies which take into account the differences in 
power and privilege between men and women. Rather than simply focussing on the 
needs-of individual women, anti-sexist strategies take into consideration the social 
context as a whole, revealing the systemic barriers and biases individuals may face. 
This approach also recognizes how inclusion of male students is essential to 
understanding how gender inequality operates and how it can be eliminated. For 
example, there is little point giving young women assertiveness training, a gender 
neutral strategy, when the boys and men they encounter in their lives are still 
uncomfortable around outspoken women. 
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Another example of a gender neutral strategy would be to provide girls with 
positive role models of women in non-traditional jobs. The message here is girls can 
be just like boys in choosing careers. This is important. But as Linda Briskin points 
out, encouraging young women to enter the skilled trades without giving them a 
realistic sense of the kinds of discrimination they may face in the workplace is unfair. 
It does not prepare them for the real world. Students are also given the message that 
if they fail to achieve their goals, it is basically their own fault and not part of the 
systemic discrimination they may be facing. 


Awareness of the larger social context is essential for meaningful change. 
Failing to talk about systemic discrimination or other forms of oppression also 
absolves everyone else from accepting responsibility for doing something to change 
the situation. Anti-sexist strategies, therefore, like anti-racist strategies, explicitly 
name the systemic barriers to access and achievement with the aim of helping students 
to overcome them. Anti-sexist strategies also pay more attention to how boys’ 
experiences in school create and reinforce their gender roles. They take into account 
the power inequities between females and males, and how limiting this dynamic is for 
both sexes.’* This form of analysis also highlights the importance of developing 
interventions specifically designed to address the needs of boys and young men. 


Elementary school age boys in particular are extremely limited by "masculine" 
standards of behaviour.’ Boys from grade two onwards identify primarily with their 
male peer group rather than with teachers and authority figures. Anti-authoritarian 
behaviour, aggression, fighting, competition, and an obsession with physical activities 
and sports is the norm. To be "masculine" is also defined negatively as not being like 
girls, who are already perceived as less powerful. To taunt a boy with the label 
"sissy" or "cry baby" is one of the worst insults for it identifies one with the less 
valued group, namely the girls. Because of the effects on self-esteem, to be a young 
boy and to be excluded from the peer group in the primary grades may affect school 
performance, particularly in reading. The predominance of young boys requiring 
support for special needs at this age is noticeable. One can also see how this dynamic 
‘sets the stage for homophobia. 


Girls, however, have more flexibility at this age. They may gain acceptance 
into male groups if they excel at physical activities and sports. The label "Tom boy" 
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can be a fairly neutral term or even an admiring one when applied to girls, suggesting 
high spirits or freedom from "feminine" restrictions. The overwhelming influence of 
the peer group takes place much later for girls, generally in early adolescence. 


Students, teachers and administrators need to examine their own attitudes about 
gender, race, social class, sexual orientation and able-bodiness. What makes this even 
more difficult is that much of our prejudicial behaviour may be unconscious. 

Research shows that in terms of classroom interaction even the most well intentioned 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary level give more active attention to boys 
than girls. Boys are given more challenging questions, and they are criticized and 
rewarded more than girls. Teachers also spend more time listening to and counselling 
boys.” What is even more disturbing, when teachers attempt to change the nature 
of their own interaction with students, they often face anger and resentment from the 
boys in the class. Similar patterns of interaction may also occur on a racial, class, or 
cultural basis. 


Patterns of sexist behaviour are apparent not only in the interaction between 
teacher and student, but also in terms of peer interaction. Studies have described the 
ways in which boys, especially those who have a very narrow definition of 
masculinity, can have a very strong impact on a classroom, creating a model for 
"masculine" behaviour in early elementary school.”’ Pat Staton and June Larkin 
speak of "the intimidation factor". As one young girl declared: " If the boys don’t 
like what you say in class, they gang up on you, and overpower you”. This behaviour 
is often tolerated by teachers, who frequently allow boys to interrupt without 
reprimand. At the same time girls are praised for compliance and neatness, and told 
to put up their hands when they interrupt.” 


_ Sexism can pervade the school environment. It may hamper learners’ access to 
courses, activities, and equipment. Courses may be timetabled in such a way as to 
restrict availability of courses which have a higher male enrolment. Computer 
resources are often commandeered by the boys in the classroom. In some schools the 
computer science teacher uses most of the equipment. This limits access to 
technology for other courses. Word processing, graphics, animation, video and music 
tools, and electronic databases provide alternate ways for learning. Such resources 
need to be used across the curriculum by everyone. Resources for sports activities in 
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a school and access to expert coaching may also be unevenly distributed between 
females and males. And females may not be given leadership roles in those areas 
traditionally considered male domains such as technological studies or sports. 


Sexism can have an impact on assessment and evaluation practices, placing 
girls and young women at a disadvantage when their experiences, perspectives and 
styles are excluded. Assessment and evaluation practices should favour neither 
females or males. Real life situations should reflect equally the experiences of both 
boys and girls. Group work and collaborative problem solving methods, in which girls 
excel, should be a part of evaluation and assessment practices.“ Girls tend to rate 
their own performances lower than boys rate their own performances. They also tend 
to attribute their poor performance to intrinsic factors such as lack of ability, whereas 
boys tend to attribute poor performance to bad luck. This needs to be taken into 
account when implementing peer and self assessment strategies.” 


Most serious is the violence and sexual harassment in schools. As Rebecca 
Coulter notes: 7 


girls fear for their safety on playgrounds, in hallways and classrooms. Girls 
and women experience a range of gender insults and verbal putdowns during 
their educational careers. Being "rated" by boys as they walk down the 
hallway, deciding not to enrol in a particular course because they may be a 
small minority of students in the class, being embarrassed to the point of tears 
are examples of the ways in which girls get the message they are not worthy of 
respect. Too often school personnel see this behaviour as harmless and excuse 


it with the expression "boys will be boys".”° 


And many are seeing this kind of behaviour at younger and younger ages in part as a 
result of the influence of violent and sexist media and popular culture to which young 
children are constantly exposed. 


Sexism is one of the major barriers to achievement for female students. It can 
limit the kind of life choices students make. Because of persistent perceptions that 
academic achievement is not feminine, many girls may not perform to their full 
potential. And there are still substantial differences in enrolment and participation 
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rates for some fields of study. This is most noticeable in engineering, applied science 
technologies and trades, where men continue to dominate.”” Even when successful in 
school, women still receive fewer rewards in the workplace. 


Engendering equity in schools involves eradicating sexism in individual and 
sytemic attitudes, behaviour, and practices on the part of staff and students, giving 
students the self-confidence to name and resist the limiting structures in their lives, 
whatever form these barriers may take. This means finding ways to break the silence 
surrounding the pain and suffering many may be experiencing, and recognizing the 
damaging effects sexist practices have on everyone. For sexism prevents many 
women from truly realizing their potential and making valuable contributions to 
society. Boys and young men have scars as well. As one girl declared "Boys can’t get 
pregnant. But they have pressures too, they have to be "macho". The society we live 
in causes this."* 


Change is difficult not only because people tend to be unwilling to give up 
power and privileges, but also because it is not easy to alter long standing beliefs, 
attitudes, and patterns of socialization. Many find it hard to talk about and respond to 
other’s painful experiences. Creating a safe space where students feel comfortable 
discussing controversial issues is essential. Young adolescence especially is a time of 
particular vulnerability and risk in young women’s psychological development, as it 
becomes increasingly difficult for them to speak their minds truthfully.” 


There are also times when it is appropriate to separate students according to 
gender in order to avoid intimidation, for example when discussing issues such as 
sexual harassment. The principle guiding our actions in these circumstances is simple. 
In our efforts to educate young men we should take care to avoid situations which 
lead to the silencing of young women.” 
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Human Voices Wake Us 


I have tried to write this thing calmly even as its lines burn to a close. I have 
come to know something simple. Each sentence realised or dreamed jumps like a 
pulse with history and takes a side. 


- Dionne Brand, No Language is Neutral 


James Baldwin wrote: "not everything that is faced can be changed, but 
nothing can be changed until it is faced." Learning to listen and respond to others in a 
meaningful discussion is not always easy. This is especially the case when those who 
are attempting to speak together have historically held unequal positions of power. It 
is up to all of us to create the conditions which will sustain a genuine dialogue. For 
the listener, this means learning to recognize one’s own power and privileges, even if 
these are only the power of being in the majority. For the speaker, this means 
refraining from using discussions as occasions for personal attacks on the listener. 


Lisa Delpit advises "be willing to see yourself in the unflattering light of 
another’s angry gaze" and thus cease to exist for a moment in order to understand 
perspectives that are not yours. "Ceasing to exist for a moment” is another way of 
defining empathy. And empathy and awareness is the first step towards change. 
Analysis and critical thinking is the next. In order to establish a more equitable 
system, students need to be able to understand and analyze the structures and causes of 
injustice, wherever they occur. 


But ultimately analysis must lead to action. Students should be given the 
attitudes and skills which will allow them to resist violence, discrimination, and 
oppression, on both a personal and political level. We must teach students to take a 
stand, to side with those who are actively involved in resisting injustice and 
implementing change. To engender equity we need to work together, sharing a 
common commitment to peace and non-violence, gender-fairness and social justice. 
Engendering equity should lead to the liberation of the human potential in all of us 
and allow us to sustain healthy relationships with each other. 
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END NOTES 


The design used on the cover of this document is based on an idea contained in T.A.L.K. The 
Journal of the National Oracy Program No.4, 1991 
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p. 9 Judi Stevenson The A Cappella Papers: The Quality of Education and School Life. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa, 1993. 


As Rebecca Coulter points out "recent studies of school readers and of textbooks 
approved for use in history and contemporary studies in Ontario concluded that none of 
the books provided adequate coverage of women or issues of concern to women. 


~ "Gender Socialization: New Ways, New World". June, 1993. Distributed by the Ministry 


of Education and Training to all schools in the province. 


This discussion of curriculum is based on the section "The Nature of Curriculum: Whose 
Knowledge?" p. 194 -201 in Women and Education: A Canadian Perspective, Jane 
Gaskell and Arlene McLaren. Detselig Enterprises Limited, Calgary, Alberta, 1987. 


The phrase “be all you can do" refers to the title of the role modelling programs in non- 
traditional careers developed by the Ontario Women’s Directorate. 


See for example, Eichler, M. and J. Lapointe, 1985. "On the Treatment of the Sexes in 
Research". Ottawa: Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 


p. 7 Biklen and Pollard “Sex, Gender, Feminism, and Education” in Gender and 
Education: Ninety-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1993. 


Psychologists are currently documenting a striking loss of voice, self-confidence and 
resiliency in girls as they enter early adolescence, a loss which relates to the devaluation 
of female qualities and the effects of negative stereotyping on girls. 


p. 31 "Beyond Role Models: Gender and Multicultural Education", Deborah Britzman, 
in Gender and Education. 


p. 87, 88, Carol Tarvis, The Mismeasure of Woman. 1993. 


p. 112 -114 Joan Burstyn "Who Benefits and Who Suffers: Gender and Education at ile 
Dawn of the Age of Information Technology" in Gender and Education. 


Tarvis op cit p.65 
p. 120 Joan Burstyn "Who Benefits and Who Suffers: Gender and Education at the Dawn 


of the Age of Information Technology" in Gender and Education. 
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Ibid, p. 62. 


A number of schools have successfully experimented with all female math courses, 
computer clubs, and self-defence courses. 


p. 36 Deborah P. Britzman "Beyond Role Models: Gender and Multicultural Education" 
in Gender and Education. 


p. 8 Linda Briskin Towards a Feminist Pedagogy mentions the study by Avis Glaze. 
The quote by Jane Gaskell appears on p. 168 Gender and Education ed. Jane Gaskell 
Arlene McLaren. Detselig Enterprises Ltd., Calgary Alberta. 


p. 3 Rebecca Coulter, Gender Socialization: New Ways, New Worlds. 


However, few strategies have been designed specifically to encourage change in boys and 
young men. 


See particularly, Raphaela Best, We All Have Scars: What Boys and Girls Learn In 
Elementary Schools" for a compelling description of young boys’ gender socialization. 
Although Best’s research was done in the mid-seventies, Michele Landsberg found similar 
behaviour in Canadian schools a decade later. (p.192 Michele Landsberg’s Guide to 
Children’s Books.) 


p. 49 Janet Miller "Constructions of Curriculum and Gender" in Gender and Education. 
Rebecca Coulter also quotes studies which support this contention. "A study of grade 
nine science classes in British Columbia showed that male students who made up 39% 
of the class, were called upon by the teacher to answer 58% of the question. They gave 
correct answers 64% of the time. Female students who made up 61% of the class 
responded to 42% of the questions but were correct 75% of the time. Boys in the class 
began 67% of all the student-initiated talk with the teacher. p. 3 "Gender Socialization: 
New Ways, New World." 


Raphaela Best We’ve All Got Scars: What Boys and Girls Learn in Elementary Schools. 
Indianna University Press, Bloomington, 1983. 


Pat Staton, June Larkin, Sexual Harassment: The Intimidation Factor. A Progress 
Report. Published as Sexual Harassment as A Barrier to Gender Equity in Education. 
Green Dragon Press, Toronto, 1992. 


Intimidation may also take place by groups of girls bullying individual girls, or between 
stronger and weaker boys. Although there appear to be no formal studies describing this 
kind of behaviour, educators should reflect on their own experience to see whether in fact 
this is happening. 


Research has shown that girls and young women do better on collaborative forms of 
problem solving. 
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See for example, Making the Grade, Scarborough Board of Education, 1989 which 
describes a full range of strategies for evaluation and assessment. 


p. 4 Rebecca Coulter, "Gender Socialization: New Ways, New World’. 


From the Federal-Provincial Ministers September 1991 Report, quoted in Jan 6th, 1992 
OTF Memo "Educating Girls and Women for the 21st Century”. 


p. 31 "Hear Her Song: A Workshop Based on A Cappella” FWTAO Toronto, 1992 
p. 265 Rogers, Harvard Educational Review, June, 1993. 


This is a paraphrase from June Larkin’s "Talking to Men" which appeared in "Kick it 
Over" No.32, Fall, 1993. 
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The Educational Environment 


The following material is intended to help educators and administrators 
implement gender equity policies and practices. The examples of resources, strategies, 
and program models is only a beginning. Much work in this area still remains to be 
done, although many practitioners in the field may be using strategies they have 
developed themselves which are extremely effective but which have not been formally 
published. As well, the listing of programs which individual school boards have 
initiated is not intended to be exhaustive, but rather serves as models that can be 
adapted locally.’ 


Looking at Issues 


Strategies and Resources 
"The Quest for Equity". FWTAO Magazine, June, 1988. 


This article provides an excellent summary of gender issues, particularly those 
relating to classroom interaction and girls’ use of computers. 


A Cappella: Discussion papers on several issues emerging from the 
_ national study. Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa, 1993. 


The A Cappella report was based on a major national research project which 
involved organizing young women into discussion groups to.talk about their 
experiences. The six A Cappella Papers included in this collection were 
commissioned to foster community and policy-based responses to the need to 
improve the quality of young women’s lives. Each paper provides a 
comprehensive overview of the most recent theory and research on a number of 
gender equity issues facing adolescent girls. The following titles are included 
in this collection: 


ie Self Esteem and Adolescent Women 
° The Quality of Education and School Life 
° Dangers, Pleasures and Teenage Girls: A Report on Young Women and 
Sexuality 


° Ending the Violence in Adolescent Girls Lives: A Challenge to Schools 
and Communities 

° Gender Equity: Perceptions of Today’s Adolescent Women 

° Careers and Future Plans of Young Women in Canada 
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Audio Visual Items - Status Library. Federation of Women Teachers’ 
Associations of Ontario. Toronto, 1992. 


This annotated bibliography describes materials relating to a wide spectrum of 
gender issues which are available through the audio-visual department of the 
Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario. The material 
includes, films, audio and video cassettes, slides and filmstrips and can be used 
in classrooms, guidance programs, and for professional development purposes. 


Beyond the Image: . Films and videos about women’s culture, politics, and 
values. National Film Board of Canada, Montreal, 1991. Beyond the Image: 
Update. National Film Board, 1993. 


This catalogue and update lists approximately 250 films and videos which can 
be used to bring women’s perspectives and experiences into the classroom. 

The catalogue covers a wide range of issues which apply across all areas of the 
curriculum. Educators are encouraged to preview any films and videos they 
use and choose those which are most age appropriate for their students. 
Although some of the material in this catalogue may be more useful for 
secondary school students, teachers might consider screening some of these 
works for their own professional development, or for use with parent or 
community groups. 


- Publications, Videos, Training Manuals on Equity Issues for Girls and 


Women. Ontario Women’s Directorate, Consultative Services Branch. 
Toronto, 1993. 


Equity initiatives relating to the needs of Aboriginal, Francophone, immigrant, 
and racial minority women, northern women and women with disabilities, are 
of particular concern to the Ontario Women’s Directorate. Although the 
materials in this guide are designed for public and private sector employers, 
unions and community organizations as well as educators, much of the material 
could be used in classrooms and for professional development activities. 
Themes in the guide include: balancing work and family responsibilities, 


- education and training equity, gender and racial bias-free systems, occupational 


integration, sexual and workplace harassment and workplace equity. 


The Speakers Directory on Gender Issues. Equity Studies Centre, The 
Toronto Board of Education, 1992. 


This directory is designed to identify individuals, both women and men, and 
representatives from organizations in the Toronto community with the expertise 
on gender issues who are available to enrich school programs or to increase 
staff awareness. Many of the speakers are available to travel to any area of the 
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province. Each listing contairts information about preferred audience, preferred 
format, accommodations requirement, language of presentation, availability, and 
notice required. 


Count Me In: Gender Equity in the Primary Classroom. Forthcoming 
publication of Green Dragon Press. Judy Kwasnica Mullen. 


This resource will consist of an overview of gender equity issues along with an 
annotated bibliography of strategies and resources to assist primary teachers in 
implementing gender equity in the classroom. 


Active Listening 


‘One of the key strategies for dealing with gender equity is simply to listen to 
what girls and young women have to say about their own experiences. Some teachers 
have started Young Women’s Clubs to allow girls to discuss issues in a safe, friendly 
environment. These discussion groups give young women the opportunity to recognize 
their strengths, as well as help them to cope with the difficulties and barriers they be 
may facing. The knowledge gained in this manner should help in refining teaching 
methods as well. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation study "A Cappella" was based on small 
teacher led discussion groups for girls only. The groups were so successful that many 
continued on after the research study was completed. A copy of the discussion 
materials provided to teacher-leaders is included in the most recent version of the 
report. This material could be used as a framework to structure local discussion 
groups. Although "A Cappella" focused on the concerns of adolescent women, 
meeting with small groups of ten to twelve girls at any age group should provide a 
heightened awareness of the issues they face. 


Strategies and Resources 


We’re Here, Listen to Us: A Survey of Young Women in Canada. 
- Canadian Advisory Council on the Status of Women, Ottawa, 1992. 


A possible background resource for professional development, this publication 
summarizes the results of a major survey of adolescent women in Canada. Its 
chapters are organized around the following themes: self-image; the immediate 
world of family, friends and school; the external world; integrating the three 
worlds of self, friends and society. 
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Young Women Speak Out: 1992 Symposium Report. Canadian Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. Ottawa, 1992. 


The national symposium "Widening the Circle: A Gathering With Young 
Women" provided an opportunity for young women from a wide diversity of 
background to express themselves on issues affecting their lives. This report 
reflects the feelings and experiences of those delegates who attended the 
symposium and provides insights which educators should find extremely useful 
as a foundation for gender equity work. 


A Cappella: A Report on the Realities, Concerns, Expectations and 
Barriers Experienced by Adolescent Women in Canada. Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa, 1991. 


This ground breaking report was based on participatory research involving 
1,000 girls ages 9-11. In their own words these young women talk about their 
lives and calls on adults to care about their present and their future. The report 
also includes the original questionnaires and discussion guides which can be 
duplicated for small group use. 


Creating Coalitions 


“Once educators have a sense of the issues and concerns of young women, they 


may want to find ways of sharing this information with the larger community in order 
to develop partnerships and strategies for action. 
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Strategies and Resources 


Hear Her Song: A Workshop Based on "A Cappella". Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario, Toronto, 1992. 


The Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario (FWTAO) has 
developed a slide-tape presentation and presenter’s booklet for a workshop 


- based on concerns of young girls. This material draws on the Canadian 


Teacher’s Federation Report "A Cappella" which describes some of the 
realities, concerns, expectations and barriers experienced by adolescent women 
in Canada. 


The presenter’s booklet includes activities, equipment requirements, and a basic 
reading list, which are suitable for use with FWTAO members, especially 
Intermediate and Guidance teachers, other teachers, parents, educational 
administrators, student teachers, young women, community interest groups, 
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trustees and the press. A major goal of the workshop is to generate further 
commitments for action from the participants. 


Gender Socialization: New Ways, New World. Rebecca Coulter for the 
Working Group of Federal, Provincial, and Territorial Status of Women 
Officials on Gender Equity in Education and Training. Presented in New 
Brunswick, June 1993. 


This paper, distributed to every school in Ontario by the Ministry of Education 
and Training and the Ontario Women’s Directorate, examines how boys and 
girls are socialized in terms of gender roles. The author proposes a number of 
practical initiatives to promote gender equity in education which apply to both 
formal and informal learning situations. They are targeted to educators, child 
care professionals, governments, and the media. The paper also points out 
numerous opportunities to sensitize both adults and young people to gender 
equity issues. 


Educators for Gender Equity (EDGE) 


EDGE is a grassroots organization of educators and professionals which has 
sprung up in the southwestern part of the province. The aim of EDGE is to 
develop and maintain a network to promote curricular policies, programs, 

resources and practices related to gender equity in elementary and secondary 


- school. 


The group has held a number of networking sessions which have included 
presentations by students and community members describing current initiatives 
such as a gender issues club in a secondary school and a self defence course 
for young women. The group is hoping that similar groups may establish 
themselves throughout the province and new ways of supporting gender equity 
work will emerge. 


For more information contact: Patti Dalton, Clarke Road Secondary School, 
Clarke Side Road, London, Ontario NSW 5P2 or Joe Wilson, Westminster 


- Secondary School, 230 Base Line Road W., London, Ontario N6J 1W1. 


The. Gender Equity Committee 


Here is a story from the field about a gender equity "club" which involved both 
female and male students and staff: 


"To be honest, the beginning of the Gender Issues Committee was a 


total accident. I was working in my classroom after school and eavesdropping 
on the conversation in the hall. A small group of senior female students, all of 
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whom I had taught at one point or another, were at their lockers, joking — 
about men. But not really joking. I just could not resist admitting ['d 
overhead and invited them to talk. Out of the litany of concerns and 
grievances there emerged one central issue: a self-defense course. This was 
what they most wanted the school to provide for them — no easy task! 


We continued to meet, usually at lunch, and they began to bring in 
newspaper or magazine articles, books or videos they wanted to share with the 
group. We decided to do some special morning announcements to mark 
"Person 's Day" and Nellie McClung, "Dec. 6", and "International Women’s 
Day,” and we hosted a viewing of the N.F.B. video "The Burning Times" and 
provided popcorn. 


It was almost the end of that school year by the time we had the self- 


‘defense course organized. Sixty-five female students and staff attended the 


eight one-hour sessions held during two lunch periods. An informative bulletin 
board display to mark May as "Sexual Assault Awareness Month" was the 
logical follow-up. Finally, the students drafted a letter of concern and 
requested an interview with school administration so that the Board policy on 
sexual harassment might be included in the Code of Behaviour outlined in .the 
student planner. 


We didn’t even have a name until June, nor had we really thought of 


ourselves as a formal group. In a write-up for our local Federation magazine, 


I dubbed the group the Gender Issues Committee, or G.I.C. — a long-term 
investment in the future. We realized, too, that we were entitled to Student 
Council funding and inclusion in the student planner. So once the final exams 
were written, we had our first annual Pizza Planning Lunch. In other words, 
we ordered in pizza for everyone and invited all interested students, staff and 
key administrators to help plan the initiatives we would undertake, reserve the 
facilities we would use, and request the money we would need during the 
coming academic year. 


I must confess, there have been some difficult times. For example, there 


- was considerable grief over an unassuming display of material provided by 


various community agencies. It was perceived by some as too "feminist". But 
on the whole, advising this group has been much like tending a plant: it has a 
life of its own and all I have to do is support it in the direction it’s trying to 
grow. 


Our second year of activity saw an increase in membership. We 
continued the lunch hour meetings and morning announcements, and the phys. 
ed. department took over the organization for the self-defense course. We took 
part in “Take Back the Night," ran a very successful "White Ribbon 


Campaign," and organized a school assembly focusing on violence against 
women with a diverse panel of guest speakers from the community. We also 


- acquired some male members. In the meantime, the whole level of 


consciousness within the school had shifted, so that when one of the male 
teams inadvertently launched a sexist poster campaign, the staff as a whole 
responded negatively and it was withdrawn. 


To celebrate "International Women’s Day,” we focused on female 
leadership. From a Staff survey we selected 15 young women who were 
professionally photographed on site, and whose portraits were prominently 
displayed along with a brief biography in our trophy cases. While a small 
group of male students had a problem with this, none of the staff did. (It 
should be added that this project was funded entirely by donations from the 
staff.) 


This past year saw yet another increase in student membership — and 
teacher involvement. The students on the committee worked with the guidance 
department to inservice the sexual harassment policy with every grade nine 
class. Some classes were certainly easier to work with than others! The 
students have also done two presentations on gender issues as part of the 
teacher-training program at the Faculty of Education, University of Western 
Ontario. Once again the "White Ribbon Campaign” and another successful 
assembly focusing on violence against women featuring the N.F.B. video "After 


- the Massacre" were organized for the school. Plans are currently well 


underway for a city-wide "Equity Day" aimed at high school students to take 
place in May. Then, of course, there'll be the Pizza Lunch .. ." 


- Jan Pennycook, Teacher 


Eliminating Negative Bias and Stereotypes 


Many boards and schools have policies for eliminating negative bias and 


stereotyping in learning materials and in the curriculum and for using inclusive 
language. The following list is provided to suggest the range of areas for 
consideration when developing local strategies: 
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Learning Resources Selection Policy. London Board of Education. Revised 
Edition, 1989. 


Guidelines for Assessing Learning Materials. North York Board of 
Education. Revised Edition, 1989. 
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Procedures for Selection of Library Materials. Scarborough Board of 
Education. Revised edition, 1990. 


Equity in Learning Materials. Equity Office, York Region Separate School 
Board, 1993. 


Guidelines for Evaluating Curricular Software. North York Board of 
Education. (Draft) 1988. 


On Equal Terms: A Directory on Non-Sexist Language. Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, Toronto. 


Words That Count Women In. Ontario Women’s Directorate, Toronto, 1993. 


Inclusive Language: A Sex Equity Issue. Federation of Women Teachers’ 
Associations of Ontario, Toronto, no date. 


Strategies and Resources 


Teaching Children to Think Critically about Sexism and Other Forms of 
Bias. P. Caplan, M. Secord-Gilbert, P. Staton. Green Dragon Press, 1990. 


This integrated teaching unit is designed to help elementary students develop 


- critical thinking skills as well as to counteract sex-role stereotyping. The 


techniques and steps described in this curriculum unit can also be applied to 
teaching students to think critically about racism, ageism, classism, and bias 
against people with disabilities. 


Snakes and Snails. Women’s Studies, Toronto Board of Education, 1988. 


Snakes and Snails is a book of activities which encourages students to think 
about male sex role stereotyping. Activities are appropriate for students in 
Grades 4-8. The first section of the book consists of interviews with men who 
have made non-traditional career and/or lifestyle choices. The chapter on 


- media literacy helps students decode the image of both sexes perpetuated by 


the media most used by students. Activities are included which help students 
analyze rock music, rock videos, television programs, television commercials, 
movies, magazines, and comic books. 


The section on community service lists facilities in the Toronto area such as 


day care centres, nursery schools, homes for the aged, and senior citizen 
centres, where community service placements can be used to expose boys to 
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nurturing roles. Although the sites described are in the Toronto area, this is an 
innovative strategy that can be used throughout the province. 


The drama section in this book suggests tableaux, role plays, and 
improvisations which allow students to experiment with new ideas about sex 
role stereotyping. The final section is a bibliography of books recommended 
for students in which males play non-traditional roles, have chosen non- 
traditional careers, or in which they exhibit caring or nurturing characteristics 
and behaviour. 


Enhancing Social Interaction 


Educators committed to improving the classroom climate for female students 
believe that an important first step is becoming aware of the inequitable patterns of 
interaction in the classroom. Teachers can work with each other in pairs observing 
classroom interaction and giving each other feedback. 


The following questions can be used as a guide for the observing teacher: 


ihe 
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Does the teacher make eye contact more often with male than female 
students? 


Does the teacher appear to listen more attentively to male than female 
students? 


Does the teacher respond differently to male and female students who 
call out answers without raising their hands? 


Is the quality of the teachers’ response to students different for male 
and female students? For example, does the teacher coach male 
students more than female students in order to support them in 
developing their answers to questions? 


Is there a difference in the types of questions directed to male and 
female students e.g. questions requiring factual answers or questions 


requiring higher order thinking skills? 


Does the teacher interrupt female students more often than male 
students? 


Is there a difference in what qualities the teacher praises in male and 
female students e.g. academic accomplishments versus social behaviour? 
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Teachers can involve students as well in the observation of classroom patterns 
of interaction. For example, a teacher can ask female and male students to 
observe a class discussion. Using a stop watch, the students then record the 
amount of "air time" taken by both male and female students. After the class 
discussion the two students can report their observations to the rest of the class. 
This whole exercise can also be adapted to consider patterns of interaction 
based on race or culture as well as gender.” 


Counselling Students 


The new Common Curriculum for Ontario stresses the importance of 
integrating career education into school programs from grade one onwards. Female 
students need to be provided with information about a wide range of career options 
and the importance of keeping their options as flexible as possible. For example, not 
taking mathematics often acts as an "invisible filter" which closes doors to a wide 
range of work opportunities. All students should be encouraged to maintain balanced 
programs of study. 


Guidance counsellors and teachers should encourage girls to consider non- 
traditional jobs. Strong linkages must be developed with the private sector as well to 
help ensure that girls with training in non-traditional areas find appropriate 
employment. Boys and young men should also be encouraged to consider non- 
traditional roles and careers in the nurturing or helping professions. 


The education system can have a very direct impact, whether positive or 
negative, on students’ sense of self and the career and life possibilities open to them. 
Both male and female students with disabilities face additional barriers. Young 
women with physical disabilities are often channelled into very low paying sit-down 
jobs instead of high paying ones such as computer programmer, scientist, or solicitor. 
There are also many challenging technical fields such as film editing which could be 
brought to the attention of students with physical disabilities. 


Students need to be aware of career education and retraining as a lifelong 
process which involves learning about themselves and what goes on in the world 
around them. Students can expect to change jobs more than six or seven times over 
the span of their careers and may also face periods of unemployment. Therefore they 
should also develop their special talents and interests. Not only will this help them to 
lead more meaningful and productive lives, but could also provide the basis for 
creating their own business or developing a new career. 
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Improving School Climate 


Strong policies against violence and the sexual harassment of students by both 


staff and other students must be developed. All school board personnel should take 
responsibility for enforcing these policies. Teacher evaluations should include the 
degree to which they promote and encourage gender equity, along with the full range 
of education equity issues. As well, it is important to include a diversity of women on 
all committees. Schools and boards are encouraged to examine their policies to 
determine if equal resources are being spent on sports, coaching, and equipment for 
both boys and girls. 
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Strategies and Resources 


Gender Equity in Curriculum: Review Report. Waterloo Region Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board, November, 1991. 


The Waterloo Region Catholic School Board performed a major review of 
gender equity in the curriculum. The purpose of the review was to determine 
what elements of gender equity need to be raised and examined by people who 
are responsible for curriculum development and implementation in the board’s 
schools. The report addresses the curriculum component of gender equity from 
the perspective of philosophy, school climate, language, curriculum 


development :and resources, evaluation, and professional development. 


Gender Equity Board Policy Waterloo Region Roman Catholic Separate 
School Board 


"The Waterloo Region Roman Catholic Separate School Board acknowledges 
its on-going commitment to gender equity by developing a gender-sensitive 
approach to education: in curriculum development and delivery, the classroom 
and workplace environment, and employment and promotion practices." 


The Waterloo Region Roman Catholic Separate School Board is the first board — 
in the province to adopt a specific board wide policy on gender equity. The 


- policy grew out of a major review of gender equity in the curriculum described 


in the review report previously listed. The policy covers curriculum 
development and delivery, the classroom and workplace environment, along 
with employment and promotion practices. 
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Sexual Harassment The Intimidation Factor A Project Report: Sexual 
Harassment as a Barrier to Gender Equity in Education. Pat Staton and 
June Larkin, Green Dragon Press, Toronto, 1992. 


As part of their research, the authors of this study designed and implemented a 
series of student educational workshops and interviews to identify, document 
and discuss the sexual harassment experience of students in rural settings and 
to combine these findings with those in the study of urban students. The report 
describes the workshops, the students’ responses, teachers’ reactions, and the 
effects of harassment on students’ emotional development. 


This report also contains a survey of school boards to find out how many 
Ontario board had sexual harassment policies and if they did whether the 
policies included students. The authors found that only about one third of 
school boards currently have a sexual harassment policy which covers students 
as well as staff, one third are working on one, and one third had no policy for 
the sexual harassment of students. As well, very few boards who were 
developing policies were seeking input from students. In describing what can 
be done to deal with the problem of sexual harassment, the authors make a 
number of recommendations which schools and boards should find useful. 


Change Agent Project 


~ This project will culminate in the development of resources to assist educators 


in preventing student to student sexual harassment. The project partners 
include the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, the Ontario 
Women’s Directorate, and the Ministry of Education and Training. 


Phase one resulted in the development of a survey tool to be used with student 
groups to assess the degree and nature of sexual harassment in schools. Phase 
11, currently underway, will involve the production of resources for educators, 
students, and parents to be used to prevent sexual harassment in the school 
setting. Although being created for secondary schools, the survey may be 
adapted for use in Grades 7-9. The document will be available from the 


- Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 


A Checklist - The Equity School 


Although many Ontario boards have a general sense of what an equitable 
school climate is, they may have difficulty determining the process by which 
they can measure the impact on the student. The following is a checklist 
adapted from the North York Board of Education which identifies various 
facets of school climate in order to assess the degree of equity within the 
school. 
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Does your promotional material show a cross section of students as active and 
equal participants? 


Are academic, personal or career counsellors advised of the special counselling 
styles and information appropriate to the promotion of equity? 


Are these counsellors representative of the student population? 


Are there sufficient numbers of extra-curricular activities of interest to both sexes 
reflecting the full range of student interests? 


Are athletic programs and physical activities equally varied, equally accessible to 
both genders? Are equal resources and equal status dedicated to athletic 
programs for both genders? 


Are there representative role models of professional success in varied categories 
in your school? (i. teachers, other professionals, department heads, 
administration) 


- Are people encouraged to excel in fields not traditionally associated with their 


gender, race, and class? 


Have all aspects of your curriculum been vigorously examined for biases which 
either exclude or discriminate against specific groups? 


Is material relevant to women’s situations included in your curriculum in equal 
concentration to that relevant to men’s? 


Do you examine written material to ensure that it is neither racially, religiously, 
sexually nor culturally insensitive? 


Is there a hidden curriculum in your programs or courses which reveals negative 
bias? 


Is the teaching methodology equally empowering to all students? 


Are teachers trained and/or expected to be aware of the issues of bias and the 
different learning and communication styles employed? 


= Fe 


In preparing your students for the workplace, do you make sure that they are 
aware of problems of systemic and individual discrimination, racial or religious 
intolerance, sexual harassment or exclusion from the informal information network 
enjoyed by exclusive groupings? 


Do your library and media services make a special effort to purchase material 
related to issues affecting all groupings? 


Is there a policy of affirmative action with regard to discrimination in your school 
board? 


Does your institution have and apply a policy on religious, racial, and sexual 
harassment? 


Does your school have and apply a policy related to violence in the schools? 


Is the administration of your institution aware of the dangers of system 
discrimination and dedicated to its eradication? 


Perfecting Practice 


It is crucial that teacher education, both in preservice and in-service, provide teachers with 
the skills and strategies they need to ensure gender-fair education for all students. A recent 
report noted "few Ontario teachers are well equipped to meet equity objectives in their schools 


or classrooms. 


Most have had little or no exposure to the issues or relevant skills in their 


original teacher education programs, and minimal opportunity for in-service work in the area 


"3 


since." Training in gender equity issues needs to include: 

. the ability to assess, select, and implement a curriculum that reflects the pluralistic context 
of our society and presents fairly the contributions of women of diverse racial and 
ethnocultural groups as actors and decision makers; 

° the ability to use an integrated curriculum which strengthens the link between students’ 
schooling, work, and their cultures; 

° the ability to develop and adapt teaching strategies which are appropriate for all learners, 
including working with mixed-ability groups in cooperative learning 
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settings; using interactive learning methods that develop critical thinking skills 
through questioning and dialogue, modelling appropriate behaviours;* 


an understanding of the new research on women; 


ways in which school staff can create gender-fair school environments and 
school values; 


negative bias in classroom interaction patterns; 


Ways in which schools can develop and implement gender-fair, multicultural, 
anti-sexist, anti-racist curricula. 


Strategies and Resources 


Equity in the Classroom: An Annotated Bibliography of Professional 
Development and In-Service Materials. Ontario Teachers’ Federation and the 
Ontario Women’s Directorate, Toronto, 1993. __ 


This annotated bibliography describes resources for professional development 
on gender equity published in Canada and internationally. The bibliography 
does not attempt to construct a tight model of good practice, but draws on 
materials from a wide range of contexts. Those who are interested in 


‘developing both pre-service and in-service training in the area of gender equity 


should find this extremely useful material. 


A Review of Elementary and Secondary Programs on Gender Equity. 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation, Toronto, 1991. 


This report complied by Margaret Wells describes a variety of exemplary 
programs designed to foster gender equity in Ontario schools. 


Workshop on Gender Equity The Ontario Women’s Directorate 


- This introductory workshop on gender equity in elementary and secondary 


education. The workshop focuses on improving the quality of life and 
education for female students but reflects a conviction that for this to happen, 
all of us, including men and boys, have some responsibility to change. This 
innovative three hour workshop does not offer recipes or rules. Instead, it 
offers teachers and those who want to support change in schools an opportunity 
for stimulating discussion in large or small groups. Participants will discover 
how Canadian research on gender, youth, and education comes together to help 
make sense of difficult issues including youth violence and responding to 
cultural difference. 
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Gender Equity in Ontario Education: Giving Teachers the Tools to 
Contribute - A Discussion Paper with Recommendations for Professional 
Development. Ontario Teachers’ Federation, July, 1982. 


This report summarizes some of the recent research findings about gender and 
education. It analyses a number of Ontario educator’s attempts to achieve 
gender equity in their classrooms and schools. A number of suggestions for 
in-service and pre-service initiatives for teachers and educators in this field are 
provided. 
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e [HE COMMON CURRICULUM 


Health and Well-Being 
Promoting eal and Well-Being 
Preventing Violence 
Avoiding Sexual Harassment 
Engaging in Physical Activities and Sport 
Parenting 

Langauge Arts 


Language and Gender 


Media and Popular Culture 
The Message is in the Media 
Mathematics, Science and Technology 
Reinventing Science 
The Arts 
The World of Art 
Social ih Historical Sree 
Inclusive Curricula 
Global Education 
What is Global Education? 
Gender Issues ne Global Education 
Career Education 
New Thinking About Career Education | 


Equity and Career Education 


Health and Well Being 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will be able to use relevant information to make responsible 
personal choices about health, lifestyle, relationships, and value 
participation in group and individual physical activities. 


1. understand and discuss aspects of human sexuality that are 
relevant to them (Grade 6) 


begin to understand some of the physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual aspects of human sexuality and their effects upon self- 
esteem and relationships with others (Grade 9) 


understand issues and information related to contraception, 
Acquired Immune Deficiency syndrome (AIDS), and sexually- 
transmitted diseases (Grade 9) 


examine dieting, eating disorders, and fad diets in the context of 
information about good nutrition (Grade 9) 


Students will appreciate both their own uniqueness and worth and those 
of every individual, including elders and people with special needs. 


1. analyze issues that affect individual and social well-being, such as 
child abuse, spousal abuse, sexual assault, and other forms of 
violence, and identify appropriate strategies to address these issues 
(Grade 6) 


Students will be willing and able to resolve conflicts in a co-operative and 
rion-violent manner. 


1. recognize and report behaviour that can threaten their safety (e.g. 
abuse, violence), whether outside or within the family (Grade 3, 
Grade 6) 
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think critically about and discuss information about child abuse, 
spousal abuse, sexual assault, and other forms of violence and 
identify appropriate strategies to address such forms of violence 


(Grade 9) 


Promoting Health and Well Being 


A healthy school is a metaphor for a reinforcing situation in which curriculum 
and program components relating to life-skills and health are modelled by teachers, 
reflected in the school environment, and supported by health and social services. In 
the healthy school significant emphasis is given to promoting well-being and positive 
attitudes and behaviour. 


Positive self esteem is the basis for emotional well-being. A positive self 
concept has been shown to be a predictor of academic success from the primary 
grades onwards. Substance abuse, eating disorders, dropping out of physical activity, 
disturbed body image, and abuse and interpersonal problems have all been linked to 
low self-esteem.° 


For girls and young women self esteem is profoundly influenced by the "beauty 
myth". The social pressure to be attractive affects body image, sexuality, and the 
sense of self esteem. The media reinforce the emphasis on the importance of women’s 
appearance. Weight control is often used to maintain self worth. As early as Grade 
three girls have reported being on diets. Anorexia and bulimia are at the extreme of 
this phenomenon, along with compulsive exercise. 


The dynamics of gender limit boys’ lives as well. The U.S. Equal 
Opportunities Commission notes "in the struggle to conform (to the male mystique), 
boys learn distorted attitudes -- towards each other, towards girls, and ultimately 
towards their work and families. The price they pay for their advantages includes the 
suppression of emotion, a predatory sexuality and a level of personal anxiety which 
demands continual competition to out-perform others." And less aggressive boys 
suffer from many of the same forms of domination by boys as young girls. Although 
not as pervasive, anxiety in young men around body image is created by the image of 
the perfect, muscular male body portrayed in the media, and by pressure for steroid 
use 1n sports. 
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Creating a school environment which builds self-esteem and gives students the 


decision-making skills to take control of their lives are major goals of a health 
promotion perspective. Working together with parents, the community, and support 
services, students need to learn about topics relating to reproduction and reproductive 
health, sexuality, drug, tobacco, and alcohol use, as well as mental health and physical 
fitness issues. | 


Strategies and Resources 


Teachers’ Resource Kit: A Teachers’ Lesson Plan Kit for Eating 
Disorders. National Eating Disorder Centre. Toronto, 1989. 


This kit for the prevention of eating disorders is designed for students between 
the ages of 9-12 and.can be adapted for older and younger students. Lessons 
include social pressures to be thin, healthy weight, self-esteem, and others. 


Preventing Violence 


Violence in all its manifestations is most clearly implicated in destructive 


gender relations involving the abuse of power and control. The school, in partnership 
with parents and the community, has a significant role to play in ensuring that students 
have safe, healthy, non-violent lives and futures. 
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Strategies and Resources 


Traditionally our classrooms have operated on the premise that the students in 
the room are all healthy. We know some students experience or witness 
violence at home. But we chose to assume that these students are such a 
minority. Therefore we teach to the safe majority. Recent research alerts us 
to the fact that many students in every school are living with violence every 
day. 


To address this situation, one useful strategy is for teachers to begin every 


- lesson in any subject with the "assumption of the hurting child or student”. 


Think about each statement you make and assess its impact on a student who is 
living in pain or fear. If you temper your comments based on this framing, 
your words will be less likely to unintentionally hurt troubled students. Those 
who live in safe, happy homes will learn just as well. 


Additionally, many educators have grown to adulthood with their own 
unresolved hurts and fears. Educators are expected to cope with personal and 
professional responsibilities, and often the struggle is difficult. If gender issues 
create problems for you, perhaps your Federation or your personnel director 
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can offer you assistance. Some schools have informal employment equity 
clubs whose members support each other in a changing environment. If you 
need help, it exists. Teachers can model the beginnings of a healthy school by 
looking after their own needs as well. 


Challenging Ourselves: A Handbook for Teachers of the Transition Years 
to Assist in Addressing Issues of Violence. Available through the 
Educational Services Department. The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


This project was prepared co-operatively by and for all the Public School 
Boards in Metropolitan Toronto area under the auspices of The Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board. Although it was originally designed for Metro area 
schools, this material is applicable throughout the province. The general 
information will be of interest to all teachers and administrators and some of 
the activities could be adapted for grades 1-6. The "Challenging Ourselves" 
handbook is divided into three parts: 


MESSAGES: A unit suggested for use in grade 7 which examines cultural 
influences, feelings about being male and female, stereotypes, violence and the 
influence of the media. 


RELATIONSHIPS: A unit suggested for use in grade 8 which examines 
developing personal identity, the roots of stereotyping, sexism, class and 


- healthy relationships. 


RESPONSES: A unit for use in grade 9 which examines violence and 
conflict, negative escaping behaviours, family violence, dating violence, 
conflict resolution and human rights. 


In addition to the curriculum activities, several appendices are attached: 
Appendix 1: Getting Ready to Teach about Sexism and Challenging Ourselves 


Appendix 2: Glossary 
Appendix 3: Discussion Techniques, including Dealing with Sensitive Issues 


- Appendix 4: Guidelines for Handling Incidents of Disclosure 


Appendix 5: Resources 


Thumbs Down. A Classroom Response to Violence Towards Women. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 1990. 


This is a resource designed for direct use by teachers in classroom discussion 
of violence against women, and in initiating activities aimed at deterring it. 
The document starts from the assumption that many children in schools are 
suffering invisibly from the effects of violence, and that some are learning 
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patterns of violent behaviour between men and women. Teachers are seen as a 
potential force for change through their ability to raise children’s consciousness 
about this unacceptable social phenomenon. 


Thumbs Down includes four lesson plans aimed at children in grades JK-3, 7-9, 
and 10-12. Each lesson presents objectives, sample activities and teaching 
notes. As well, the publication includes background readings with statistics 
and other information on the dynamics of violence against women. Additional 
print and audio-visual resources are listed.’ 


A Curricular Resource Document for Violence Prevention. The Board of 
Education for the City of London, 1992. 


This resource document for violence prevention contains cross-curricular ideas 
for all teachers to use within the Transition Years. Many of these ideas can 
also be altered and adapted for the Formative and Specialization Years as well. 
The violence prevention curriculum ideas are centred around five themes: 
stereotyping, violence in relationships, society and violence, social skills, and 
safety in our society. 


The document contains a separate section "Novel Study Violence Themes in 
Young Adult Fiction". There is also a resource section which includes written 
resources and media/audio/visual resources as well as research material 


- available from The London Family Court Clinic which may be of general 


interest throughout the province. 


A Handbook for the Prevention of Family Violence: Child Abuse, Wife 
Assault and Elder Abuse. The Family Violence Prevention Project of The 
Community Child Abuse Council of Hamilton-Wentworth, 1990. 


This comprehensive guide to family violence takes a prevention and health 
promotion perspective on issues, stressing the importance of developing 
strategies for recognizing violence, reporting mechanisms and prevention and 
life skills. The handbook will be useful for work within schools and with 


- parents and community members and agencies. 


Educators will find sections on child abuse, dating violence, the role of the 
school, media violence and children, especially useful. Each section includes 
an overview essay, bibliography, and an annotated section of suggested 
readings. 
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Avoiding Sexual Harassment 


Although sexual harassment is part of a continuum of violent behaviour, many 
people tend to dismiss the issue because no physical contact takes place. However, 
the issue is a serious one which can have profound effects on the well-being of both 
students and staff. 


Strategies and Resources 


Sexual Harassment Educational Resources Kit. Green Dragon Press, 
Toronto, 1992. 


1. Video "Sexual Harassment: We Can Do Something About It! 


- This ten minute educational video was written, produced, directed and 
performed by students, with the support of consultants on equity in education 
Pat Staton and June Larkin. The content is based on female students’ 
experiences of harassment. The purpose of the video is to spark class/group 
discussion on sexual harassment. The audience is primarily for secondary 
school students, although it would work well for grades 7-9. A workbook 
accompanies the video. 


2. Workbook 


The workbook provides support material for teachers/facilitators. Designed to 
be used with the video, it includes an introduction, questions and issues, 
background information, sections on "what young women say", class activities, 
the video script, suggested additional resources and a bibliography. 


Engaging in Physical Activities and Sport 


Physical activity is one of the most important avenues for developing physical 
self-confidence and a positive body image. It is important to ensure that girls and 
young women have access to a complete range of opportunities relating to sports and 
physical activities. They also need to participate fully and have equal leadership 
opportunities. Providing a balanced program would see activities such as gymnastics, 
yoga, and dance, body movement, and physical stress management techniques take a 
rightful place along with more traditional competitive sports. As well, a number of 
schools have experimented with self-defence courses for young women. 


Young girls in the primary division need more activities which stress large 
muscle activities, whereas boys need practice with those activities which focus on 
refining small muscles. Both need more opportunities for activities having a 
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cooperative focus. Research on effective schools suggests those schools which have 
intramural or house leagues that allow for more inclusive participation, had better 
school spirit and higher student retention rates.* 
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Strategies and Resources 


Female Athletes Motivating Excellence (F.A.M.E.) Ontario Women in Sport 
Program. Ministry of Culture, Tourism, and Recreation & the Support Services 
Unit of Ontario Sports Centre, Inc. 


Female Athletes Motivating Excellence (F.A.M.E.) is comprised of 50 
successful Ontario female athletes, volunteers, coaches, media, sport science 
representatives, and sport administrators who have joined together to create a 
province wide "Speakers" Bureau. 3 


The F.A.M.E. message is truly "motivating by example". In recounting their 
Own experience and accomplishments these speakers try to make their 
audiences aware of the benefits of an active lifestyle. F.A.M.E. presentations 
centre around one of the following topics: the value of sport participation, 
competing on a national team, what it takes to be successful, self esteem, goal 
setting and motivation, the Olympic experience, and the quest for excellence. 


Fun ’n Motion!: Helping Girls and Young Women Set Goals for Lifelong 


Physical Activity. The Ministry of Culture, Tourism and Recreation & 


Ontario Sports Centre, Inc. 


This document was developed to accompany the visits of speakers from the 
F.A.M.E. program, although it stands on its own. Fun ’n Motion contains 
activities which promote an awareness and understanding of the issues and 
values related to girls and women in sport and physical activity, including 
development of self-esteem, the value of participation, goal setting and 
motivation. The authors have also integrated outcomes from the Common 
Curriculum into the material which should make it especially helpful to 
teachers. 


Level the Playing Field: A Gender Equity Handbook and Walking the 


Talk: A Gender Equity Handbook for Ontario Sports Leaders. 


Although dealing with gender equity issues in the context of community 
recreation and sport programs, educators might find these documents of 
interest. Information about these documents is available from the Ministry of 
Culture, Tourism, and Recreation, Planning and Analysis, 8th Floor, 77 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 2R9. 
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Parenting 


Teaching children and adolescents the basics of effective parenting should be 
part of all student’s education. With changing labour market conditions, increasingly 
jobs will be shared, part time work will become normal, and more men as well as 
women can be expected to take on homemaking responsibilities. The traditional 
stereotyping relating to family roles and the roles of parents need to be transformed. 
Young boys, in particular, should be encouraged to learn the skills associated with 
successful parenting. 


Strategies and Resources 


BOYS FOR BABIES Toronto Board of Education 


Boys for Babies is a hands-on course in basic infant care for pre-adolescent 
boys. Through learning to bathe, feed, diaper, play with and comfort real 
babies, boys overcome their doubts, fears and preconceptions about gender 
roles. The program validates and rewards caring and nurturing feelings and 
behaviour in a boys-only context just at a age when BOR are most urgently 
concemed with learning “how to be a man". 


Boys for Babies is not intended as a baby-sitting course, although it is an 
excellent foundation for one. The purpose of the program is to suggest an 

~ alternative, enriched, role model to pre-adolescent boys through their own 
experience as caretakers and caregivers for babies. The boys are allowed and 
encouraged by their peers, as well as by the instructors, to demonstrate 
gentleness, care, and sensitivity to the babies’ needs, and they see that this in 
no way contradicts or diminishes their masculinity. 


The program was originally designed for boys in Grades 5 and 6 but it has also 
been used in Grades 7 and 8. Boys from a wide range of classroom settings 
(regular program, gifted, learning disabled, behavioral) have participated in a 
Boys for Babies program since its inception in 1982. 


- The Egg or a 10 Pound Bag of Flour (collective teachers’ folk wisdom) 


A number of individual schools and teachers have adopted an imaginative 
strategy to bring home the importance of issues relating to family life and 
parenting. The exercise involves giving each student an egg or a ten pound 
bag of flour which represents a "baby". Each student is responsible for taking 
care of the "baby" for a week. The "baby" must be kept warm, dry, and intact 
wherever the student goes. 
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Language Arts 


The Common Curriculum 


In order to see the information they gather as meaningful, students need 
not only to connect it to their own experience and feelings, but also to talk 
and write about it using the language they control. To assist students to 
do so, the texts and learning materials they encounter should reflect 
society’s diversity in a bias-free manner, and learning experiences should 
take place in a setting in which the student’s own language and cultural 
experience are valued. 


Similarly, literature can lead to a better understanding of the experience 
of prejudice. Students who have experienced the effects of gender, class, 
or race bias directly or vicariously through literature are likely to adopt 
attitudes and forms of behaviour that promote respect for the rights of 
others and acceptance of differences. 


Language, culture, and identity are inextricably linked. A language ~ 
program that recognizes, respects, values, and supports the student’s 


gender and racial, cultural, and linguistic background enhances the 
student’s self-concept and facilitates learning. 


Students will be able to use language for a variety of purposes and in a 
variety of contexts. 


. When reading students will: 


1, understand and appreciate the multiple purposes and uses of 
reading (e.g. for pleasure and entertainment; for information; for 
insight into themselves, others, and the world; as a means of 
recognizing themselves in the world described in literature and 
developing pride in their own identity) (Grade 6) 


When listening and speaking students will: 


1. listen and speak in order to share experiences and ideas and 
interact effectively with others in a variety of contexts (Grade 3) 
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use and appreciate listening and speaking as means of giving 
information, sharing experiences with others, and broadening their 
perspectives (Grade 6) 


Students will be able to use language to make sense of their own 
experiences and to share experiences with others. 


When reading students will: 


1. 


relate characters and situations from children’s literature to their 
personal experience and, as a consequence, deepen their 
understanding of and sensitivity to others and the situations in 
which they find themselves (Grade 3) 


recognize the values expressed in children’s literature by relating 
characters and situations to their own experiences (Grade 3) 


be able to identify prejudice, biases, and stereotyping in literature 
and other texts and recognize their negative impact on individuals 
(Grade 6) 


detect prejudice, bias, and stereotyping in texts of all kinds, 
recognize and understand their negative effects for individuals, and 
strive to counteract these effects in their attitudes and behaviour 


When writing students will: 


1. 


understand and appreciate the use of personal writing (e.g. 
journals, diaries, responses to reading) for recording their 
thoughts, feelings, and interests; developing their sense of identity 
and voice; and examining their relationships with others (Grade 3) 


write to understand and evaluate their own behaviour and ways of 
interacting with others (Grades 3, 6) 
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understand, appreciate, and use oral communication as means of 
discovering and discussing both the uniqueness and the 
commonalities in experiences of people of both genders and from 
all types of background (e.g. racial, cultural, linguistic, 
socioeconomic) (Grade 9) 


When listening and speaking students will: 
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1. 


develop, value, and use vocabulary that enables them to 
communicate a sense of self-worth and show respect for people of 
both genders and from all types of background (Grade 3) 


develop, value, and use listening and speaking strategies and 
vocabulary that help them to communicate a sense of self-worth 
and to show respect for people of both genders and from all types 
of background (Grade 6) 


develop and use oral communication strategies and vocabulary that 
will promote mutual respect in discussion of their own and others’ 
values and experiences (Grade 9) 


Students will be able to use language to develop collaborative and 
independent thinking and learning strategies. 


When reading students will: 


1. 


understand that texts reflect the point of view, biases, and strengths 
and limitations of the author, and understand and appreciate the 
importance of reading independently and critically to further their 
own learning and to develop strategies for analysing text (Grade 9) 


read critically in order to develop their own opinions about the 


content and style of texts (e.g. recognize bias and stereotypes; 
question and reflect ‘on issues encountered in text; analyze 
information presented in text and other media in order to make 
critical judgements about it; consult a variety of sources to certify 
information) (Grade 9) 
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Language and Gender 


The language arts component of The Common Curriculum presents students 
with one of the most direct vehicles for the expression of personal identity. Through 
speaking, listening, reading and writing, students have the opportunity to express their 
own personal perspectives, and come to understand the viewpoints and values of 
others. Students need to feel that their sense of their own gender identities will be 
recognized and respected when they choose to express them through language 
activities. 


A rich. language environment for students provides many opportunities and 
resources for reading. Unfortunately many excellent books have stereotyped gender 
roles as well as other forms of bias. Making books available to both boys and girls 
which feature both sexes in leading, admirable roles is one strategy to counter forms 
of stereotyping in literature. Another is to make sure that teachers publicly express 
their support for non-sexist and prejudicial values in all their interactions. 
Encouraging critical thinking about stereotypes and using literature to provide 
opportunities for "teachable moments" to talk about prejudice and stereotypes, will 
help students overcome passive acceptance of bias in their own personal reading. 


Current children’s literature is a vibrant and exciting field. Teachers should be 
able to find a wealth of resources which are non-biased for use in classrooms. Public 
libraries and children’s bookstores often provide bibliographies and booklists for 
parents and teachers. Several excellent guides to children’s literature are also 
available along with specific guides focusing on non-sexist books. 


However, there is a difference between choosing books for study in class, 
and the monitoring of materials which students read on their own. Reading is 
essentially a private act. Students’ choices in reading materials need to be respected, 
while at the same time making sure other material is available. 


Strategies and Resources 


A Guide to Non-Sexist Children’s Books Volume II: 1976-1985. Denise 
- Wilms and Ilene Cooper, Academy Chicago Publishers, Chicago. 


This volume provides a reliable, age-graded list of non-sexist children’s books 
for use by parents, librarians, and teachers. The annotated listings contain 
synopses of stories, publications dates, prices and publishers, as well as indices 
by titles, subject and author. The guide contains material suitable for children 
from pre-school to adolescence, and is non-discriminatory in every respect. 
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Our Choice Canadian Children’s Book Centre, Toronto. 


Every year over 300 children’s books are published in Canada. Our Choice, 
produced and available through the Canadian Children’s Book Centre provides 
a comprehensive listing and evaluation of Canadian books for children. 


The Canadian Children’s Book Centre also has a mandate to promote Canadian 
children’s literature. This organization sponsors Canadian Children’s Book 
Week, and produces a kit to accompany the event. The centre also arranges 
authors’ tours and readings, and workshops, and produces a newsletter, 
"Children’s Book News". 


Gender Issues. Edited by Greta Hofmann Nemiroff. This is a volume in The 
Issues Collection. Collection Editor, Gilda Leitenberg. McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Limited, 1993. 


Gender Issues is one of twelve volumes which form the ISSUES Collection 
which was developed as a framework for a language arts curriculum. Designed 
to be used across the curriculum, this anthology focuses on issues relating to 
gender equity from a variety of viewpoints. The material is taken from various 
subject areas and is designed for use in destreamed classes in the transition 
years. Most of the other anthologies in this series such as Native Issues or 
Multiculturalism, contain material which would help integrate girls’ and 


“women’s experiences into the curriculum. 


The teacher’s guide which accompanies the Gender Issues volume and each 
anthology in the Issues series, contains general information on developing 
integrated, cross-disciplinary approaches to teaching young adolescents 
including both teaching and assessment strategies. The guide also contains 
specific support material for each selection in the anthology which shows how 
the selections can be integrated across the curriculum. 


The Good News About Gender Equity In Children’s Resources 


- This bibliography was prepared by Margot Griffin, Teacher-Librarian, 


University Heights P.S., London, Ontario as part of the FWTAO Professional 
Development workshop program. These books are suitable for elementary 
classes. Older students have successfully used this material as part of units of 


_ study on children’s literature. The bibliography is reprinted with permission of 


both the author and the FWTAO. 
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Print Resources 


Bailey, Debbie. 1991. My Dad. Annick Press Ltd. 

Bondar, Barbara. 1993. On The Shuttle - Eight Days in Space. Greey de 
Pencier. 

Bourgeois, Paulette. 1991. Canadian Fire Fighters. Kids Can Press. 


Bourgeois, Paulette. 1991. Canadian Garbage Collectors. Kids Can Press. 


Cole, Babbette. 1987. Prince Cinders. Collins Picture Lions. 
Epstein, Vivian. 1984. History of Women For Children. VSE Publisher. 
Fitzhenry & Whiteside Ltd. Canadian Lives (Biography Series). 
Hearn, Emily. Good Morning Franny. Women’s Press. 

Hoffman, Mary. 1991. Amazing Grace. Frances Lincoln Limited. 
Jam, Teddy. 1991. Doctor Kiss Says Yes. Groundwood. 

Johnson, Julie. 1992. Hero of Lesser Causes. Lester Publishing. 
Little, Jean. 1991. Jess Was The Brave One. Viking. 

Merriam, Eve. 1989. Mommies At Work. Little Simon. 

May, Elizabeth. 1991. Claiming The Future. Pembroke. 

Quinlan, Patricia. 1987. My Dad Takes Care Of Me. Annick Press. 


Schniedewind, Nancy. 1983. Open Minds To Equality. Prentice-Hall. Inc. 


Schoop, Janice. 1986. Boys Don’t Knit. Women’s Press 
Simon, Norma. 1989. I Am Not A Crybaby. Puffin Books. 


Plantos, Ted. 1989. Heather Hits Her First Home Run. Back Moss Press. 


Wild, Margaret. 1991. A Time For Toys. Kids Can Press. 


~ Williams, Vera. 1982. A Chair For My Mother. Greenwillow Books. 


Wyatt, Valerie. 1993. The Science Book For Girls and Other Intelligent 
Beings. Kids Can Press. 
Yee, Paul. 1991. Roses Sing On New Snow. A groundwood Book. 


Non-Print Resources 


Moyers. Community Helper Puppets 
F.W.T.A.O. Women In Non-Traditional Roles. (picture set) 
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Media and Popular Culture 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will analyze the ways in which the influence of family, peers, and 
the media shape their personal and consumer choices (Grade 9) 


Students will recognize and analyze ways in which subliminal messages 
can be expressed through various artistic and commercial media 
(Grade 9) 


The Message is in the Media 


Media such as TV, film, audio and video cassettes, radio, newspapers and 
magazines play a fundamental role in shaping our values and culture. The images 
presented through the media of gender roles are often stereotyped and biased. And the 
perspectives journalists, writers, and broadcasters bring to news and information, are 
often far from neutral: Popular culture, music, magazines, rock videos, soap operas, 
pop star and super model syndrome create a powerful set of values about what it 
means to be successful which are disturbing. A recent phenomena of the 1980’s is the 
direct link between television programming and the marketing of children’s toys. As a 
result TV characters become part of children’s play and toy culture, a situation which 
is more gender specific than ever. 


There is also a high level of violence in the media, not only in terms of actual 
incidents, but also as the predominant means by which problems can be solved. News 
programs are overwhelmingly about conflict. The music video industry produces 
images in which sexism, violence and racism abound. 


One way to break the compelling spell which media induce is to teach students 
how to use media effectively themselves. This involves coming to understand the 
techniques and principles underlying the effective use of the media and giving learners 
ample opportunity to use the technology to become effective communicators in their 
own right. It also means providing students with the analytic and critical skills to 
understand the social context and ethical implications of using media effectively to 
convey messages. Given the pleasure most students derive from non-print media and 
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popular culture, learning to use media should be a highly motivating activity, one 
which is essential to functioning in a highly technological culture. 
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Strategies and Resources 


A detailed analysis of gender stereotyping in toy commercials appears in Out 
of the Garden: Toys and Children’s Culture in the Age of TV Marketing 
(Kline, Garamond Press, 1993). Chapters 8 and 9, "The Parables of Play" and 
"Technicians of the Imagination", and the conclusion "Playing with Culture", 
are extremely thought provoking. Creative teachers might develop media 
literacy exercises based on some of the analysis in the book. 


Toying with Their Future. Claire Nadon, Director, Margaret Pettigrew, 
Producer, National Film Board. 30 minutes 16 mm and VHS 9190 065 
Closed Captioned. 


Toy designers and manufacturers describe their philosophies and their products 
while sales persons at toy trade shows demonstrate the marketing campaigns 
used in this billion-dollar industry. A discussion-starter for parents and 
educators. 


Media and Society Video Package National Film Board 


~ Media and Society is a four hour video learning resource on the media and 


contemporary society. Although designed for secondary education, much of 
the material can be used with transition years students, and some of it could be 
adapted for younger students. The series consists of 19 film selections - 
popular animated films and documentaries, short clips from a variety of films, 
and a 20-minute film version edited especially for the package. 


The films and excerpts cover many media-related topics: advertising and its 
techniques; living in a consumer society; television and lifestyles; stereotyping, 
racism, and sexism in the media; the effects on pop culture on young people’s 
self image; pornography; violence; broadcasting and cultural sovereignty; 


- political coverage; and the process of newsmaking. 


A comprehensive resource guide completes the package and includes 
background information, discussion, and activity suggestions for each video 
selection. The package is also available in videodisc format. 
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Mathematics, Science and Technology 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will understand and appreciate the contributions of Canadians 
and others to mathematics, science, and technology. 


1. identify examples from their own and other cultures that 
demonstrate the contributions to mathematics, science, and 
technology of people of both genders and from a variety of 
racial/cultural backgrounds (Grade 3) 


identify, compare, and discuss examples from a variety of cultures 
that demonstrate the contributions of mathematics, science, and 
technology of people of both genders, and from a variety of 
racial/cultural backgrounds (Grade 6) 


identify, compare, and evaluate objects, processes, and systems 
drawn from a variety of cultures (e.g. numeration systems, 
approaches to medicine, buildings, methods of food production in 
different climates) in order to demonstrate the contributions to 
mathematics, science, and technology of people of both genders and 
from a variety of racial/cultural backgrounds (Grade 9) 


Reinventing Science 


The sciences have traditionally been defined in very narrow and exclusionary 
ways that rarely granted women the status of scientist or inventor. We must look at 
the sciences more in new ways, allowing for the fact that women do science and 
create technology in their daily lives. The methods for teaching these subjects in 
school rarely take into account the fact that "female" ways of doing science involve 
closer identification with the subject being studied. It is simply presumed that young 
women and girls are not interested in scientific studies. Reexamining our approach to 
math, science, and technology to identify and challenge the sexism inherent in our 
teaching methods and in the world of the sciences would benefit everyone. 
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Gender-fair teaching strategies for mathematics, science, and technology, are 
good practice for all students. For example, the Equals Program’ which is designed 
to encourage girls in the primary grades in the use of mathematics depends on 
problem solving activities all students would find helpful. 


The exclusion of female perspectives, lack of leadership roles for females, an 
atmosphere of "boys clubs" in some classrooms when a male teacher is presenting 
these math, science and technology, are all serious issues. Abstract presentations of 
material without the wider social and ethical context, and an atmosphere of 
intimidation when boys predominate, also need to be eliminated. 


For young boys it is equally important that they be given the opportunity to 
learn to use tools and techniques relating to activities such as sewing, knitting, 
weaving and embroidery which develop fine motor control. These tools and 
techniques are useful as part of problem solving strategies relating to "construction" 
and can be used across the curriculum in all areas, not simply in family studies or arts. 


Strategies and Resources 


The Better Idea Book: A Resource Book on Gender, Culture, Science and 
Schools. Heather-jane Robertson, Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Ontario 
Women’s Directorate, 1992 


~The Better Idea Book has two major parts. The first is a research based 
analysis of gender issues and the teaching of math, science, and technology in 
schools. The second is an extensive, annotated bibliography of background 
materials and curriculum resources designed to increase female participation in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and technology. 


Daughters of Invention: Women Inventors’ Project. The Women 
Inventor’s Project, 1 Greenboro Drive, Suite 302, Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 
1C8 


Inventing is traditionally considered a masculine activity, and women and girls 

- interested in the field face social and attitudinal barriers that men do not. The 
objective of the project is to help women overcome these barriers by raising 
the profile of women inventors and encouraging women and girls to develop 
their ideas. 


The project has designed a special workshop on inventing for girls. The one 
day pilot workshop is designed to help girls overcome two major barriers 
identified by the adult women inventors, a lack of female inventor role models 
and a lack of self confidence about "hands on" work and technology. The 
workshop highlights the connection between creativity and science to 
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encourage girls to continue with science and technology courses. As a follow 
up to the workshop, a planning for such workshops, Daughters of Invention has 
been published. 


A fifteen minute video, Women Inventors, suitable for students in Grades 6 
through 12 has also been developed. The video, which can be used across the 
curriculum in a number of areas including science, arts technology, business or 
cultural studies, features interviews with female inventors aged eight to sixty 
five. The video can also be used in conjunction with a Daughters of Invention 
workshop. 


MS. MATH. Lincoln Women Teachers’ Association, Brock University 
Counselling Centre, University Women’s Club of St. Catherines 


Ms Math is a unique mathematics program designed for girls in Grades 6 to 8. 
Its objectives are: to reach girls in elementary grades where attitudes to math 
are being formed; to develop positive attitudes to math, replacing math anxiety 
with math proficiency; to encourage girls to continue taking courses at the 
secondary school level; to improve skills in spatial visualization and 
Orientation; to develop an awareness of the importance of math as a key to 
many career choices; and to expose students to female role models in non- 
traditional careers. 


~The program handbook contains guidelines for a workshop for parents of girls 


involved in Ms Math, exercises for developing creative problem solving skills 
and spatial visualization and orientation skills. In addition, there are 
suggestions for establishing a registry of role models and an outline for a class 
with a role model. 
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The Arts 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will be able to explore and express ideas and feelings through the 
arts, and appreciate the ideas and feelings expressed in art works by 
others. 


1. recognize that the arts can reflect changes in social customs and 
attitudes (Grade 3) 


understand ways in which the arts can reflect social and political 
conditions (Grade 6) 


‘understand some ways in which art works can prepare the way for 
more widespread changes in social and political conditions and in 
intellectual attitudes (Grade 9) 


demonstrate an awareness that works of art may contain 
commentary on social conditions and attitudes (Grade 6) 


demonstrate understanding that different styles in the arts may be 
due in part to the artists’ desire to give expression to aspects of 
their social and cultural milieu (Grade 9) 


demonstrate understanding of some ways in which works of art 
express social criticism (Grade 9) 


Students will recognize ways in which works of art are influenced by and 
illuminate the political, economic, cultural, and social milieu and the 
environmental conditions of the time when they were created. 


1, understand that stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination can be 
found in art works (Grade 3) 
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identify examples of stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination in art 
works (Grade 6) 


analyze critically how stereotyping, discrimination, and prejudice 
are depicted in art works (Grade 9) 


recognize that occupational stereotyping and discrimination exist in 
the arts world (Grade 6) 


understand reasons for rejecting occupational stereotyping and 
discrimination in the arts world (Grade 9) 


The World of Art 


The arts represent some of the highest spiritual and cultural achievements of 
humanity. The various arts are modes of expression as well as ways of thinking. 
They can be used across disciplines as alternate ways of solving problems and 
presenting ideas. Art education is concerned with production as well as appreciation. 
Yet the stereotyped image of the arts identifies it solely with emotional release which 
is seen as "feminine" and therefore devalued. The traditional inequity of art in society 
is closely related to gender inequalities. 


The work of women is underrepresented in public galleries, theatres, and 
concert halls. As a result women’s perspectives and viewpoints in drama, film, music 
and the visual arts are limited, although many women are active in the performing 
arts. Evaluation of artistic merit is often sexist in nature along with the hierarchy 
which. values fine arts above crafts. Most areas of production in the theatre, music, 
and film industries are dominated by male technicians. In the visual arts, women 
refrain from using traditional "masculine" materials such as stone or steel, and rarely 
use power tools and welding equipment. Although young men may not be encouraged 
to enter arts related fields, once they do, they receive considerably more rewards and 
recognition than women. 


Given the strong emphasis on the arts in the common curriculum, it is 


important to ensure that girls and young women have every opportunity to participate 
fully in the arts, especially in technical areas, and that the voices of women from 
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various backgrounds are heard in the study of cultural history. Boys and young men 
may need support for noncareer art activities as well. All students need to explore the 
barriers preventing women from achievement, as well as studying contemporary 
feminist art which may consider social change, female life and body experiences. 


The availability of new technologies in the form of video cameras and editors, 
music synthesizers and composition programs, graphic and animation software 
packages, place extremely sophisticated tools in the hands of students. Given the 
congruence with their own milieu of music, television, and computer games, the 
intersection of art and technology offers a highly motivating introduction to the kinds 
of tools which students.can expect to find in the high tech workplace of the future. 
The increasing availability of communications technologies also offers girls and young 
women an exciting introduction into technical fields which may have a strong appeal 
to them because of their arts base. 


Strategies and Resources 


"An Aesthetic of Blackness: Strange and Oppositional." in Yearning: 
Race, Gender and Cultural Politics bell hooks, Between the Lines, 1992. 


"Our grandmother, Baba, made this house living space. She was certain that 
the way we lived was shaped by objects, the way we looked at them, the way 
they were placed around us. She was certain that we were shaped by space. 

~ From her I learn about aesthetics, the yearning for beauty that she tells me is 
the predicament of heart that makes our passion real. A quiltmaker, she 
teaches me about color. Her house is a place where I am learning to look at 
things, where I am learning how to belong in space.” 


“My sister has skin darker than mine. We think about our skin as a dark 
room, a place of shadows. We talk often about color politics and the ways 
racism has created an aesthetic that wounds us, a way of thinking about beauty 
that hurts. In the shadows of late night, we talk about the need to see darkness 
differently, to talk about it in a new way. In that space of shadows we long for 
an aesthetic of blackness -- strange and oppositional.” 


This haunting essay raises issues about aesthetics which teachers may want to 
personally consider and share with their students. 


The Dinner Party: A Symbol of Our Heritage. Judy Chicago. Anchor 
' Books, 1979. Embroidering Our Heritage: The Dinner Party Needlework. 
Judy Chicago with Susan Hill. 


The Dinner Party project, the creation of a collective work of feminist art, not 
only represents a major achievement in the history of contemporary art but is 
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also a major work of historical and cultural scholarship which brings to light 
the achievements and struggles of women throughout the ages. 


By A Lady: Celebrating Three Centuries of Art By Canadian Women. 
Maria Tippett, Penguin Books, 1992. 


This book documents three hundred years of women’s achievement in Canadian 
visual art. From the feisty "lady painters" of pioneer times, Native artists such 
as Daphne Odjig, Inuit printmakers including Kenojuak Ashevak and Ashoona 
Pitseolak, and modernists such as Joyce Wieland and Mary Pratt, the book 
describes a previously ignored tradition of women’s accomplishments. By A 
Lady also contains a section on contemporary feminist art. This book is an 
excellent reference book for teachers, school libraries, and resource centres. 
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Social and Historical Studies 
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The Common Curriculum 


The study of their own history, culture, and linguistic background and of 
the backgrounds of others in the community, province, and country, helps 
students to develop an understanding of their roots, pride in their cultural 
heritage and identity, and awareness of the contributions that men and 
women from diverse ethnocultural and racial groups have made to the 
development of Canada and the world. The study of history and 
geography and the interrelationships between them also helps students 
begin to understand, among other things, political and social conflicts and 
movements, as well as the ways in which people’s needs and aspirations 
have been, and often still are, shaped by such variables as gender, 
disability, race, location, and socio-economic, cultural, and religious 
background. 


Students will know about and value the contributions of people (both 
women and men) from a wide variety of cultures, races, religions, socio- 
economic backgrounds, and abilities, in the school, the community, 
Canada, and the world. 


1k, value their own race, ethnocultural and linguistic background, 
gender, and faith,.and respect those of others (Grade 3, Grade 6) 


recognize and understand the effect of such variables as gender, 
age, race, ethnicity, and disability on people’s attitudes and 
opportunities (Grade 3) 


recognize both their own accomplishments and those of others 
(Grade 3) 


identify and communicate with members of the community, in a 
variety of walks of life, who are positive role models (Grade 6) 


recognize that men, women, and children have contributed to the 
development of Canadian society and discuss some of these 
contributions (Grade 6) 
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Inclusive Curricula 


It is important to remember that the history we teach our students becomes their 
history. The degree to which it speaks to them and they are able to take it on as their 
own depends on how much it really is their history. That is, what is included or left 
out speaks to what is important and valued by us. 


- Mary Kay Thompson Tetreault, "Rethinking Women, Gender and the Social Studies" 


The need to include women’s voices and perspectives is most prominent in the 
area of social, historical and related cultural studies. Incorporating students’ questions 
about these perspectives, as well as their own personal experiences, is considered as 
equally important. 


Becoming more inclusive also involves ensuring material for study from other 
races, classes, or groups is "authentic". Those who fail to work directly with members 
of diverse communities often make erroneous assumptions about the group’s 
experiences. For example, within a Aboriginal education context one might select 
heroines who are different from those who Aboriginal women admire." Or one 
might simplify and stereotype a view of the role of Aboriginal women, overlooking 
the variety of their cultures. 


Care should be taken to use material expressing the original voices of a 
community if at all possible. Access to publishers and mainstream media is extremely 
limited, particularly for minority groups. Therefore considerable resentment arises 
when material describing the group’s experience is created by second parties."’ In 
this situation not only is there the risk of distorting perspectives, but authors may 
directly profit from the experience of those who may be less privileged. 


One strategy for dealing with the scarcity of original material is by using the 

’ community as a learning resource. Students should be encouraged to invite 
community members from different groups to share their experiences with schools and 
classes. Students can also research personal, family and community histories. With 
the increasing availability of educational technology, especially desktop publishing and 
video editors, students can create their own anthologies of local material for 
educational purposes. 
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Strategies and Resources 


"Rethinking Women, Gender, and the Social Studies". Mary Kay 
Thompson Tetreault in Social Education, March, 1987. 


This article gives a clear overview of how social studies may be transformed to 
take develop more inclusive perspectives on teaching and learning histories. 


Claiming Women’s Lives: History and Contemporary Studies. Pat Staton 
with Paula Bourne. Green Dragon Press, 1993. 


A comprehensive resource guide designed for grade 7 to OAC to help teachers 
create gender equitable curriculum. The resource describes print and audio- 
visual titles, poster and kits, includes numerous documents, illustrations, and 
articles as well as archival and contemporary photographs. Selected titles are 
listed under themes including: Culture, Dis-Ability, Native Women, Black 
Women, Immigrant Women, Politics, Law, Violence against Women, Family, 
Sports, and Work. 


Framing Our Lives: Photographs of Canadians at Work. Toronto Board 
of Education. i 


Using historical photographs as a starting point, this resource shows teachers 


- how they can help students develop cognitive skills relating to interpretation 


and analysis of historical data. The material is aimed at grades 7, 8, and 9, but 
could be adapted for either higher or lower grades. 


The issues covered in the resource relates to womens’ and labour history. 
Topics included are: child labour, working conditions (turn of the century) 
women’s paid work (early twentieth century), the immigrant workers’ 
experience, the affect of changes in industrial organization on workers, the 
function of unions, women and World War II, changing patterns of women’s 
paid work (post 1945) and the impact of microtechnology on work. 


- Faces of Feminism: A Photo Documentation. Pamela Harris, Second Story 


Press, Toronto, 1993. 


For six years Pamela Harris travelled from coast to coast researching and 
photographing hundreds of individual women and feminist organizations. The 
exhibition of these images has appeared in galleries across the country. 


Faces of Feminism is a testament to the work and struggle of women fighting 


for social justice and equality. Composed of a series of eighty black and white 
portraits with accompanying text, this important book showcases the faces and 
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voices of women from many walks of life: rural and urban women, individuals 
and collectives, women of different races, ages, and lifestyles. 


TVOntario VIPS Catalogue 

Alternate Presses and Bibliographies 

It is impossible to list the all the resource material which could be used to 
support a more inclusive curriculum. However, alternate and specialized 
presses offer excellent sources for finding current resources offering dynamic 
new perspectives. Teachers and resource centre staff should find catalogues 
from these presses helpful. 


Second Story Press. 760 Bathurst Street, Toronto, Canada, M5S 2R6 


Sister Vision: Black Women & Women of Colour Press. P.O. Box 217 E, 
Toronto, Ontario, M6H 4E2 


Green Dragon Press. 135 St. George Street, #902, Toronto, Ontario, M5A 
4E2. 


Council on Interracial Books for Children. 184 Broadway, New York New 


York, 10023 © 


Bibliography on Black Women’s History. Toronto Women’s Bookstore with 
the assistance of the Ontario Women’s Directorate. Compiled by Sharon 
Fernandez in collaboration with Cindy Beggs and the TWB Collective (a non- 
profit collectively run women’s book and cultural service). 


Special Events 
Women’s History Month (October), Black History Month (March), Person’s 


Day (April 18), and the Anniversary of the Montreal Massacre (Dec 6), White 
Ribbon Campaign (November - men working to end violence), International 


- Women’s Day (March 8) all present opportunities to present classroom and 


school activities with a focus on gender issues. Watch local media for 
announcement of community events marking these occasions. Or use these 
occasions to create your own events in collaboration with your local 
community. 
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Global Education 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will recognize power relationships in groups, society, and the 
international community and assess their causes and impact. 


ies demonstrate understanding of power relationships among 
individuals, within groups, in society, and in the world (Grade 9) 


identify a number of social and economic factors at the local, 
provincial, and national level and understand the ways in which 
they affect people’s lives (Grade 9) 


understand a variety of cultural, economic, demographic, 
environmental, and physical patterns at the local, national, and 
global level (Grade 9) 


Students will understand the causes of changes in various areas of life and 


their impact on themselves, their families, their communities, and society. 


1. identify and describe significant changes that are taking place in 
the world (Grade 3) 


understand the ways in which their personal actions can make a 
difference and identify strategies for bringing about desired 
changes (Grade 6) 


identify, analyze, and evaluate changes in the local community with 
reference to physical, cultural, economic, political, social and 
environmental aspects (Grade 9) 


Students will recognize and be able to use effective strategies to manage 
change and embrace it with confidence. 
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Students will understand and acknowledge the rights of individuals and 

groups and be willing to carry out their responsibilities as citizens in the 
home, school, community, and workplace, and to work to bring about a 

more just society. 


1. identify and describe both their rights and their responsibilities as 


members of their community (Grade 3) 


recognize the importance of the principles of equity, equality before 
the law, human rights, and the rights of children, and understand 
the relevance of these principles in the context of home, school, 
community and society in general (Grade 9) 


What is Global Education? 


~ Global education is a holistic and multidisciplinary approach to social and 
political issues encompassing ecological education, community development and 
empowerment, peace, citizenship, social justice issues and human rights concerns. 
Global education is based on the recognition that our current power structures such as 
North/ South, black/white, male/female, rich/poor, human/natural are non-sustainable. 
Equity issues and diversified world views are fundamental to visions of education 
leading to a global transformation in our relationships with each other and with the 
environment. 


In an increasingly interdependent world students are expected to become 
caring, committed, and responsible global citizens. Essential to a global outlook is the 
relation between personal and community empowerment at local levels, and the larger 
global context. Global education strategies encourage a participatory partnership 
between teachers and students which moves through awareness and analysis to action. 
Only as students and teachers work through an historical and personal 
acknowledgement of past and present inequities can the opportunities for changing the 
future be created. 
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Gender Issues and Global Education 


Global education recognizes that womens’ issues are an integral part of global 
equity. Only as the awareness and analysis of how women have been excluded, 
politically, economically, and socially, from the current power structures can positive 
action to change those structures take place. Consequently, the analysis needs to go 
beyond current perceptions of womens’ "concerns". Women’s rights need to be 
included in any discussion of human rights. Politics usually focuses on "important" 
issues such as the economy, the constitution, and war, and then there are "women’s 
issues" such as day care, birth control, and peace. The impression is that these matters 
divide along gender lines. Both national governments and the United Nations express 
concerns about the violations of "human rights" However, these rights rarely include 
violations of women such as denial of suffrage, spousal abuse, or sweatshops 
depending on female child labour. 


Every global issue demands an analysis based on womens’ traditional 
inequitable position in relation to that specific issue. Women make up more than half 
of the global population and one third of the formal work force, yet they receive only 
one tenth of the world’s income and own less than one percent of the world’s 
property. In many countries they perform household duties as well as agricultural 
labour. Women’s invisibility in food production, processing, marketing and 
distribution is a global phenomenon. Recognition of the importance of women’s work 
is essential for securing the world’s food supply. Women, in particular, also have 
significant roles to play in terms of health care. In newly industrializing countries 
women’s education has major economic benefits for the economy. 


Gender issues at the global level in many ways parallel those of women at the 
local level. Positive voices of women from around the world need to be incorporated 
into the curriculum, and their specific concerns need to be focused on in significant 
ways. It is important not to depersonalize women and other groups from non- 
industrialized countries so that they are never seen having happy moments, living 
meaningful and productive lives, and making valuable contributions to changing their 
societies. 


. Strategies and Resources 


The Big Picture: Film and Video for Global Education. Full Frame, Film 
and Video Distribution, 394 Euclid Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 1993. 


This guidebook helps develop some of the key themes of Global Education 
through the use of film and video. Along with detailed descriptions of the 
media resources, the guide contains helpful information for teachers to use 
when introducing films or tapes, as well as specific guides for discussion. 
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Most importantly, the guide gives suggestions for follow up action, so that 
students are given positive strategies for managing change. 


Although there is a specific section relating to women’s issues in the 
guidebooks, works by women and women’s perspectives are integrated 
throughout. In each section, additional resources for exploring the issues are 
provided. 
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Career Education 


The Common Curriculum 


Students will understand how aspects of their personal identity may affect 
their opportunities for realizing their personal and career goals. 


1. gather information about careers and use it in thinking about 
possible career choices (Grade 6) 


Students will understand and appreciate the experience of people who 
have successfully faced various challenges. 


1. recognize ways in which views of occupational roles are influenced 
by stereotyping and bias (Grade 6) 


Students will understand the causes of changes in various areas of life and 
their impact on themselves, their families, their communities and society. 


1. identify some changes in roles, lifestyles, and careers in their family 
and community, and discuss the ways in which changes affect and 
interact with one another to produce further change (Grade 6) 


iz. identify and describe a variety of occupations and discuss changes 
in the occupational roles of men and women in our society 
(Grade 6) 


Students will develop an awareness of the work/career opportunities in 
mathematics, science, and technology areas in which women have not 
traditionally been encouraged to participate, which will allow all students 
--regardless of gender -- to examine and clarify their interests and to map 
out educational plans that will enable them to acquire and develop the 
knowledge, skills, and values they will require to pursue specific career 
goals. 
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Students will see the relationship between their own knowledge and 
abilities and possible career opportunities in the fields of mathematics, 
science, and technology and, where appropriate or necessary, question 


occupational stereotypes related to gender or background. 


New Thinking About Career Education 


The vision is of children who, from primary years on, appreciate the enormous 
diversity of opportunity that exists around them; who respect work of all kinds, and 
the people who do it; who feel connected to their community and the people in it, 
across potential barriers of class, race, and gender; and who perceive that the wall 
between their school and the community are permeable -- that the school really is part 
of a working community. 

- Community-Based Education for Work, Career, and Life 


The view of career education has changed. No longer is it seen simply as 
career preparation, providing job information and diagnostic testing or as an activity 
concentrated in the last months of schooling. As the outcomes in the common 
curriculum indicate, career education is an integrated part of the curriculum from the 
earliest grades onward. It is also one of the cross curricular outcomes forming the 
basis for education in grades 1 to 9. 


Career education involves developing those personal qualities which will enable 
students to live satisfying and effective lives in a changing society. A balance should 
be created between students’ understanding of themselves and learning about the many 
things people do outside the school walls. This is not restricted to paid employment, 
but also includes life roles related to family, community, leisure, and retirement. 


Equity and Career Education 
Schools have a significant influence on the confidence, aspirations, and career patterns 
of males and females, including students from racial and ethnocultural minorities and 


those who have special needs. The images which young people form of themselves is 
influenced from the earliest years by the role models presented by other people, in and 
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out of schools, by the nature of the curriculum they are offered, and by the range of 
choices available. 


Schools have a responsibility to ensure that negative or demoralizing stereotypes such 
as those restricting the sort of employment opportunities available to women are not 
reinforced by students’ reading and text books, by illustrations, or by display material. 
Teachers need to encourage realistically high aspirations in students of all abilities, 
aptitudes and backgrounds, providing an education which keeps open, for each 
individual, the widest possible range of career opportunities. Students should acquire 
a realistic understanding of barriers and biases which have existed in the past that they 
may encounter in their lives. This can be done by ensuring students see people in real 
workplaces and talk to guests from the working world and community outside of the 
school. 


Strategies and Resources 


Many of the activities and themes in career education such as job site visits, 
role modelling, mentoring, and job shadowing programs, can have a gender 
component. For example, a teacher may select a theme with a class such as 
"people who help us". Looking at these specific roles or occupations provides 
an opportunity to explore gender issues as well. Activities could be developed 
based on traditional female and male roles and occupations and the financial 
rewards associated with each one. 


Non-Traditional Career Events: How-To Kit. Ontario Women’s 
Directorate. 


This step-by-step manual assists in planning and implementing a non-traditional 
career event which focuses on a range of career opportunities often overlooked 
by young women. It describes the various planning stages involved in setting 
up a non-traditional career day and includes a list of community resources and 
a bibliography. 


Be All You Can Do: An Organizer’s How-To Guide For Role Modelling 
. Programs. . 


The guide is a comprehensive manual for potential program organizers, such as 
educators, employers and community groups, to assist them in the creation of 
local role-modelling programs. The videos Eight Hours A Day and More Than 
Just a Job give further support for non-traditional role-modelling programs. 
These videos, along with additional resources relating to non-traditional careers, 
are described in the Publications, Videos, and Training Manuals on Equity 
Issues for girls and women produced by the Ontario Women’s Directorate and 
referenced in the general overview section of this document. As well, a 
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summary of provincial role-modelling projects is available from the Ontario 
Women’s Directorate. 


Employment Equity for Aboriginal Women Ontario Metis Aboriginal 
Association & the Ontario Women’s Directorate. 


This publication highlights the achievements, skills, and potential that 
Aboriginal women bring to the workforce and society. The experiences and 
achievements of the six women profiled in this document will help provide 
motivation and confidence to Aboriginal girls and young women and provide 
positive role models for all students. 


Job-Site Visits. Guidance Department, Mathematics Department, Science 
Department, Curriculum and Program Division, Toronto Board of Education, 
1992, 


This support document was developed as part of a job site visit program 
offered to grade 9 and 10 female students and to all math and science teachers 
and guidance counsellors in secondary schools in the Toronto Board of 
Education. The material in the document can be adapted to lower grade levels. 
A number of lessons on gender issues are included in the document: 
male/female stereotyping, breaking down "male" and "female" job categories, 


and salary differentials based on gender. 


EQUAL OPTIONS Durham Board of Education 


Equal options is a role-modelling program which grew from the Ontario 
Women’s Directorate role modelling programs. The program provides role 
models from non-traditional occupations who will speak with’ students from 
primary grades through to OAC courses during workshops, panel discussions, 
and career fairs or in classroom settings about their chosen career or job field. 
The Durham Board of Education works closely with local business and 
industry, Durham College and organizations such a United Tradeswomen, in 
co-ordinating the program. 


The objective of Equal Options is to provide students with information, 


awareness and a better understanding of the benefits and opportunities of 
apprenticeship programs and careers in construction, technology and the skilled 
trades. The program aiso provides support to young women who show an 
interest in courses or careers that, historically, have been male-dominated. 


Training is provided for volunteer role models to give them assistance and 
support so that they will feel comfortable and confident working with students 
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in a variety of settings and across a range of ages. A directory listing the 
careers and volunteers is available to all the schools in the board. 


2000 + ME Lakehead Women Teachers’ Association 


Thunder Bay was a pilot centre for Open Doors, a program initiated by the 
Ontario Women’s Directorate, to encourage schools to invite career women in 
non-traditional fields to speak to students. 2000 + Me is an integrated thematic 
unit designed for use with female and male students. The unit provides a 
variety of engaging activities that teachers can use to prepare for and follow up 
the visit by a career woman. The teachers who created the unit have also 
developed a small registry of women working in trades that offer employment 
opportunities for women. By keeping the registry small and working closely 
with teachers using the unit, they hope to ensure that visits by career women 
interested in speaking to students will be as beneficial as possible. 


EDUCATION FOR PRIMARY STUDENTS ON EQUAL CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES Peel Board of Education 


This project has been developed by staff of the Peel Board of Education but 
has not yet been implemented. It consists of several components designed to 
support staff members who are teaching an existing primary unit entitled All 
Kinds of Jobs. These components include a commissioned work, teacher in- 


~ service, longitudinal research and support materials. 


Proposals are to be solicited for a dramatic work or an integrated curriculum 
resource that used drama and stresses equal opportunity and sex equity. 
Organizers hope that a video based on the dramatic work can be developed. 


Teacher and resource staff in-service training will include an introduction to the 
use of the commissioned work, as well as specific training in eliminating sex 
bias in the classroom. This training will be provided by experts in the field 
and will include follow-up sessions with teachers and resource personnel who 
are interested in becoming trainers for this project. 


As part of an equal opportunity initiative to examine sex equity in the Peel 
Board, research will be conducted over both years of the project on the 
attitudes of students and teachers before and after teacher petite and 
curriculum implementation. 


Support materials provided to teachers will include an annotated book list of 
both professional and student materials, regular distribution of relevant articles, 
a listing of relevant films and videos available for classroom and in-service 
use, and a directory of appropriate speakers available for classroom visits. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS CONFERENCE London Women Teachers’ Association 


The aim of this program is to introduce girls in grades 5 to 8 to a wide range 
of non-traditional careers. The conference is held once a year on a Saturday. 
The 1991 Conference accommodated 300 girls. 


The conference features twenty-four women involved in a range of non- 
traditional careers. Each girl attends three workshops and organizers ensure 
that she is exposed to women in trades, entrepreneurial positions, and service 
sector Occupations as well as in the professions. Presenters are encouraged to 
provide a lively, hands-on demonstration of their career: the bus driver brings 
her bus to the conference and the ambulance attendant brings an ambulance. 


PRIMARY CAREER AWARENESS Women’s Incentive Centre, Windsor 


The Primary Career Awareness program is designed to introduce children in 
Grades 1 through 3 to the concept of non-traditional careers. The program 
teaches children that both women and men can do a wide variety of jobs. In 
addition, the children learn about the importance of math and science, the 
length of time a woman will spend in the paid workforce and the fact that a 
woman can work and still be a mother. 


The program is based on an experiential method of learning in which the 


“presenter tells a story using toys to create a community. The community is 


populated by characters such as Freida the Firefighter and Ned the Nurse. The 
presenter asks questions such as "Can a woman be a firefighter?" "Can a man 
be a nurse?" If the children say "No," the presenter asks "Why not?’ and 
attempts to challenge the sex-role concepts that the children have incorporated 
from their environment. The presenter attempts to arouse the children’s 
imaginations by allowing them to participate in the story; they hold the dolls 
and contribute ideas. Afterwards, the children can play with the toys, which 
include tools or instruments that people use in their work. 


Teacher evaluations of the program have been very favourable. Teachers have 


- commented that the participating and hands-on elements of the program are 


very effective in stimulating the children’s interest. The design of the program 
is highly appropriate for the age group, and teachers generally feel that this 
activity does affect the children’s thinking about sex roles. 
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Learning Together 


"When we Start to connect our experiences and struggles to others, we find that we 
are often against the same dominant powers. And we can start collaborating on the 
kind of world we want to create. In the very act of resisting together, we nurture 
hope.” 


- Reframing Resistance: Images and Stories of Hope 


Engendering Equity has been designed as a working document. We are 
extremely interested in learning from classroom teachers and other educators in the 
field. Many of you have developed strategies, programs, or resources which we would 
like to share with others. These may be as straightforward as holding the image of the 
"troubled student" before us when we teach, a technique which tends to temper how 
we interact and some of the things we say. Or it may involve starting an equity club 
with students, or a support network for other staff. 


Many working in the field of gender equity feel isolated. Creating a vision of 
the kind of world we want to live in will depend on the many ways we resist 
prejudice and discrimination and nurture hope in our daily lives -- in classrooms, 
staffrooms, meetings, and conferences. . 


We are interested in hearing your stories and the stories of the experiences of 
your students. If you would like to share your experiences with us feel free to follow 
the format in the questionnaire at the end of this document or to provide us with 
material in any way you choose. Hopefully this will help us to learn from each other 
as we continue with our work. 
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ENDNOTES 


The ministry wishes to gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of the Ontario Teacher’s 
Federation for allowing the descriptions of model programs to be adapted from the 
publication A Review of Elementary and S coor Programs on Gender Equity, Ontario 
Teacher’s Federation, 1991. 


Many thanks to Margaret Wells, Consultant, Women’s and Labour Studies, The Equity 
Study Centre, the Toronto Board of Education who provided the material for this exercise. 


Quoted p. i) Equity in the Classroom: An Annotated Bibliography of Professional 
Development and In-Service Materials, Ontario Teachers’ Federation, 1994. These 
Statements were originally noted in the discussion paper "Gender Equity in Ontario 
Education: Giving Teachers the Tools to Contribute" (Stevenson, 1992) which was 
funded by the Ontario Women’s Directorate and Published by the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation. 


These last three points can be found in Scott and Mccollum "Making It Happen: Gender 
Equitable Classrooms" in Gender and Education. 


p. 6 A Cappella: Discussion papers on several issues emerging from the national study. 


‘Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa, 1993. 


p. 8 A Cappella: Discussion papers on several issues $ emerging from the national study. 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Ottawa, 1993. 


Thanks to the Ontario Women’s Directorate for allowing the ministry to adapt this 
reference from their Gender Equity Teaching bibliography. 


Alan King, The Good School: Strategies for Making Secondary Schools Effective. 
Toronto, OSSTF, 1983. 


Kaseberg, A, Kreinberg, N., Downie, D. Use EQUALS to Promote the Participation of 
Women in Mathematics. Berkeley, California, Lawrence Hall of Science, University of 
California, 1983. 


p. 234 L. Sleeter, “Power, Multiplicity, and Voice" in Gender and Education, Ed. Sari 
Birkin and Diane Pollard, The National Society for the Study of Education, 1993, 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press. 


M. Nourbese Philip suggests in Showing Grit: Showboating North of the 44th Parallel 
that writers or artists would be wise to establish some rules or guidelines to lessen the 
possibility of appropriation. She notes "motive, research and humility" might summarize 
these guidelines. The writer or artist needs to examine her motives to ensure that her 
impulse doesn’t arise from a desire to profit from, or exoticize, the Other, or to be 
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fashionable; she needs also to do her research honestly and rigorously, and she needs to 
approach the group or class, not with a sense of entitlement and power, but with humility. 
Finally, we need to ask the question, who benefits primarily from the artistic work, and 
is anyone hurt by it." (Poui Publications Toronto, June, 1993) p. 43. 
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GENDER EQUITY DOCUMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


What barriers have you faced? Have you been able to confront controversial 
issues? How did they make you feel? Have you seen positive actions or 
responses to situations which you found useful? Did you ever think after an 
event "if only I had said or done that!" What kind of support would you like 
to see in certain situations? 


Would you be comfortable having us publish this material at a future 
date, either with your name or anonymously? 


CL} Yes CL} No 
If so, how can we contact you for further information? 
Many opportunities for raising awareness around gender issues arise 
spontaneously. They may occur in the course of regular teaching or when. 


responding to student interaction. 


Have you experienced any of these "teachable moments". Can you 
describe them for us? What happened? How did you respond? 


Would you be comfortable having us publish this material at a future 
date, either with your name or anonymously? 


Bisyes J No 
If so, how on we contact you for further information? 
Do you know of any strategies and resources you have found useful in gender 
- equity work? Please describe. 
Strategy 
Resource 


Source 
Publication Information 


How can we contact you for further information? 


4. We are also looking for material which can be used with parent or community 
groups. Have you been able to adapt any of the material in this resource guide 
for that purpose? Please describe. 

Material 


Source 
Publication Information 


How it was adapted? Please describe. 


How can we contact you for further information? 


af How have you found this document useful? 


Can you suggest specific improvements? 


Material can be sent to: 


' Dr. Sandra Wolfe, Equity and Access 
Ministry of Education and Training 
10th Floor, Mowat Block, Queen’s Park 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1L2 
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